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but I went mortified with 
LECTURES myself. She died, and it was afterwards 
found that she had a contraction of the 
ar moid cavity of the colon; there was an 
. struction there, it was not in the groin.— 
go on now to speak of 
On 
After Treatment of Hernia.—I say that ope- 
Operative Surgery ; ration is not the main part of our profession ; 
it is to know when an operation is necessary, 
Delivered at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. | it is in knowing that, that surgical ability 
consists, and in knowing how to treat a pa- 
“— tient afterwards so as to ensure the patient’s 


Hernia.—There’s one thing with regard 
to hernia which I did not say. We are 
often really puzzled to know whether the 
disability to procure stools depends upon the 
strangulation -of hernia or not, and I think 
it would be very well if every one would 
consider, whether there were not a state of 
symptoms appropriate to impermeability of 
the bowels: I am convinced that there is ; 
it is an increasing fulness of the bowels above 
the impermeable part—a increas- 
ing fulness, There is not a tenderness in 
this case that belongs to peritonitis or enteri- 
tis; there are actions, and rumblings, and 
workings about in the alimentary caual which 
you do not find in the ileus. 

Now here again I shall take the short 
way of telling you what is in my mind, by 
the recital of a case :—I was asked to see a 
woman who had lived for five or six days 
ill in the country, and without having had 
any passage from her bowels. She had two 
herniw, one on each groin—that was curious 
euough, but they were very indolent ; still 
by pains taking I got one of those hernie 
reduced, so that that narrowed the case, but 
I could not reduce the other. There were 
all those characteristics present which I am 
speaking of ; and | said to the surgeon who 
had been attending her, she will-die, but 
we ought to see whether any thing can be 
done for her; there may be a knuckle of 
intestine entangled in this hernia, which we 
ought to ascertain. Accordingly | divided 
the skin, and when I came to examine what 
it was, 1 found it was nothing more than 
omentum. 1 did the woman no harm ; I put 
it back, closed the wound, and went away, 
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well doing in future, so as to render the 
operation effective of what was meant. 

While a person has a hernia there is a 
something that seems to put a stop to in- 
flammatory action ; there is a faintness, and 
langour, and sickness present, so that we 
have not inflammation so predominant in 
the alimentary organs generally as you have 
afterwards. To be sure there will be more 
or less inflammation in the parts, dependent 
on circumstances. But after the operation, 
when you return the parts, peritonitis will 
come on, and enteritis will come on, and 
more especially if the parts have been long 
protruded, and the coats of the parts have 
got thickened, you will have enteritis, and 
the inflammatory action will be proportion- 
ably vehement, greater than would be during 
the existence of hernia ; and the after treat- 
ment of a case of hernia is the treatment 
of enteritis. 

Now I want to show the grounds of my 
opinion upon this to you, and for the pur- 
pose I select one case in proof of it. The 
case was that of a man who submitted 
to the operation for hernia in this hospital ; 
there was a clammy coldness all over his 
skin ; he seemed to be like a dying man. 
I remember there was a very large quan- 
tity of bowels down ; I should think four- 
teen or fifteen inches of bowels ; they seem- 
ed tumid and thickened, and did not look 
remarkably badly ; it was a case in which 
the patient might be said to be recoverable. 
The bowels were put back into the abdo- 
men, bat still he remained in the same state, 
jost like a dying man. Clysters were thrown 
up ; such medicines as would remain in his 
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stomach were given ; small doses of opium, 
and so on, were given by the mouth, but no 
change took place. It was two days after 
the operation before his bowels were brought 
to secrete, then he had free discharges from 
his bowels; but duritg the whole of the 
time he was ill, until this period, there was 
that sort of languor and depression of the 
nervous power which seemed to describe 
him as adying man. Assoon asthe bowels 
came to discharge, the most violent inflam- 
matory action took place; his bowels be- 
came hot on the surface, and the abdomen 
Was very tender indeed; his pulse became 
frequent, but not bold and strong. Now 1 
do solemnly believe, that that man’s life 
was saved by the intelligence of the House 
Surgeon at the time. They had been ob- 
liged to give him cordials to support him, 
and medicines to solicit secretions from the 
bowels ; clysters were thrown up, but he 
Was sinking from latiguor til) his bowels 
began to seerete, and then the very reverse 
6ecurred. The House Surgeon bled him 
largely, fomented his belly, applied leeches, 
put on blisters, and so on. Now the dis- 
charge of the bowels no one would stop, for 
nothing eases the secreting bowels so much 
as discharge ; secretion and discharges dis- 
burthen the vessels. 

Well, I say, the after treatment of, 
hernia is the treatment of enteritis, You | 
must give mild and gentle medicines; you, 
are to endeavour to get the bowels to se- 
crete, and clysters may be used as co-ope- 
ratives. When discharges come on they 
are to be suffered to continue and not to be 
suppressed, though they were capacious, 
for those discharges from the bowels ever 
indicate that the organs are in a state of 

itation. you enly stop purging in 
any ease you will have inlamuntien in the 
bowels. 

Well, the common treatment of such cases 
is nothing more. You will see cases where 
you will very often be afraid to bleed, for 
the pulse has by no means the fulness and 
boldness that it has in inflammation of parts 
of less consequence to life. It is a small 
and frequent pulse ; but you bleed, and the 
or rises from the bleeding. The blood 

ing buffy and concave on the surface, this 
is your warrant for going on with the bleed- 
ing ; for here it is as it is in every part of 
importance to life, where there is intlamma- 
tion you must bleed to reduce the inflam- 
mation, or the inflammation will produce 
fatality. 


a) Now, about tapping the abdo- 
men: I little to say on this subject. 
You are to plunge a trocar in, as has 

mentioned, as low down as you conveniently 


ean, for the decanting of iquor in the 


linea alba ; but it’s generally, we may say, 
about half way between the navel and the 
os pubis where you tap. You are obliged, 
in ovarian dropsy, sometimes to puncture at 
the sides. 

Well, as to the instruments : some like 


flat trocars, for they make a wound un- 


questionably more like an incision than the 
others, and some have rounded trocars. 0, 
the incisions made by rounded trocars dis. 
charge thick matter, or anything of thet 
kind, best. I am one of those who like the 
old-fashioned tools. If 1 see them always 
answer, I should never try new ones; and 
I always puncture as see ised in 
this Hospital. 

As to the mode of introducing the in- 
strument, there are some who make a 
wound first, and then put a cold piece of 
iron down into that wound. In this way 
they may perform the operation with less 
force ; tat, I say, those who have sub. 
mitted to have the operation performed 
both ways, know which is the best, and! 
know they have given the preference to the 
vulgar mode of tapping. What do you tap 
for? You would not do it unless there was 
a sufficient quantity of water to be dis- 
charged. You make a plunge with the in- 
strument, in order to it through the 
integuments and the fines alba, but you 
never drive it up to the hilt. Plunging it 
in this way, you occasion but a moment's 
pain. Pain does not depend upon the de- 
gree of injury done, it depends more upon 
the duration of the time in which you are 
inflicting that injury; and if you do it 
quickly, it’s done in a moment. You regu- 
late the depth, you mean to thrust through 
the instrument, with your thumb, Well, 
then, supposing you have got it through, ! 
should withdraw the stilet from within the 
canula, and then the water gushes out. 
Now this mode of performing the operation 
is particularly requisite in hydrocele, where 
you mean to follow it up by injection, for 
many operations have been performed, in 
cases of hydrocele, where the surgeon bas 
done it, as if he meant only to perform the 
palliative cure. He has withdrawn the 
canula, injected the fluid into the cellular 
substance, and produced sloughing. Now, 
when you puncture for hydrocele, you must 
find out where you can do it without hurt- 
ing the testicle ; having done that and punc- 
tured, then withdraw the stilet within the 
eanula, urge on the canula into the tunics 
voginalis, and then you may inject without 
fear of the canula shipping out. 


Lithotomy.—Well, now I want, in the 
next place, to speak of lithotomy—what ! 
have to say respecting it preparatory to the 
operation, and efterwards, 
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You know all these will be 
will make 
upon - I am only 
solicitous that I should have the oppor- 
tunity of telling what I think of them ; 
I was prevented from doing so in the first 
course, and I do it now. I don’t wish to 
detain you longer in these lectures than is 
absolutely necessary, and therefore I have 
been talking with Mr. Stanley on the sub- 
ject, telling him what I meant to do, and I 
find it would be useless for me to go through 
the whole of the observations necessary to 
be made in all the operations, which, if 1 
were exhibiting, I should deem it my duty 
todo. What would be the good of my tell- 
ing you about the preparing of the opera- 
tion of castration, because all this has been 
t be e in performing opera- 
tions, and what should induce you hype 
form them are the material points. it a 
person was to give a course of lectures upon 
operations, and say everything that was 
necessary to be said, why it would just be a 
repetition of the whole course you have 
gone through. 
Well, I say, Iam now anxious to speak 
about lithotomy—the taking of the stone 
out of the bladder. Now I am convinced 


that stone, and that all the diseases of the 


trinary organs, are produced by a primary 
disorder of d 


the digestive organs ; and that 
where people are liable to stone, they have 
strong acidity of stomach, from not digest- 
ing theit food. You know that in former 
times, stones were thought to be of an 
earthy substance, but it was Scheele who 
showed they were principally composed of 
animal matter rende i 


thing that is not dissoluble by heat. There 
may be, but I say, in general, calculi are 
produced jm this manner. At the same 
time there are other causes which produce 
them ; and if medical men give atkalies to a 
considerable amount, they will precipitate 
the calcareous phosphate from the urine. 
Many people have had a stone which was of 


the nature I described—a stone containing | London, and myself among the 
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(ammoniaco- 
hate). Now there is a 
. Wollaston on the subject 
in the Philosophical Transactions, and a 
Dr. ———— (Marcet)}—I am very forgetful of 
names, has published upon the same subject ; 
a gentleman who died about a year or two 
ago; @ very ing man in the medical 
profession :—it is very strange that I should 
be so forgetful of names, but, however, 
there is something defective in the orga- 
nisation of my head, that I do forget 
names. Well, all I have to say is, that 
attention to the digestive organs is of great 
value; and that I believe, when you ascer- 
tain there is a stone, or from the quali 
of the urine that there is acidity, it wou 
be well to give small doses of alkali, bat not 
to great excess. But the question is, how 
do you know there is a stone in the bladder? 
You may say by symptoms. But I say that 
symptoms are excessively delusive. The 
symptoms of stone are the symptoms of irri- 
tation, produced by any other cause. 
symptoms which seem most characteristic 
of stone, is an increase of pain after the 
discharge of urine—making water without 
much pain, but the pain augmenting as the 
water is discharged from the bladder. That 
is when the coats of the bladder press on 
the stone, the pain is augmented; and 
there is generally a reference of the pain to 
the front of the penis. It is usual for chil- 
dren, in this condition, to pull their pre- 
pace; so that a long prepuce is con- 
sidered as a sign of stone in achild. I know 
not any more strong symptoms than these, 
but you must determine for yourselves. 
Now this is an operation which I have to 
tell you ought to be very carefully conduct- 
ed, or you may miss the stone. I have to 
tell that there are many surgeons of 
considerable ability, who have searched for 
the stone and have not been able to find it, 
though a stone has actually been in the 
bladder, as has been proved after examina- 
tion. I remember one man who had been 
in the habit of drawing off his own urine for 
many years. He had disordered urinary 
organs, but he never had any of those pains 
that were characteristic of stone ; and for a 


of the signs of stone that*would att 
attention of medical men. He had 

the habit of drawing off his urine for 

self. He had consulted all the people in 
rest. 


very little lime, but made concrete by acids, | jt to be a case of irritable bladder, 


and they have been put under @ course of| him that he was to soothe it by 
alkalies ; afterwards they have submitted to ing, attending to his bowels, 


the operation, and what sort of stone 


‘ did) went into the country and died 
the surgeon take out? A stone with a very | jeft it as » request im his will, that 


tepid 
and so on. 
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Now, | very good reason, the bladder had lost its 
ou must power. He had stone, accompanied with a 
it hurt- paralyzed, or very enfeebled, action of the 
d pune- coats of the bladder ; therefore he had none 
thin the 
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examine his body; I did so, and I found 
seven stones in that man’s bladder! 
Now that man was in the habit of intro- 
ducing the instrument for himself for two 
years and a half, and yet he never felt one 
stone! Well, I say it must be done atten- 
tively ; the probability is, if the stone is 
lying at the bottom of the bladder, and you 
press the instrument down, you may pass 
ti the 


my life I cannot suggest any thing 
coor you than what you have been 
doing, nor say what is the matter. He then 
went away. Afterwards he sent for me, and 
I had scarcely entered his chamber, when 
I observed a chamber pot with mucus in it, 
and little specks of blood. Lord, Sir, said 
I, you have a stone in your bladder. And 
this, let me tell you, that I have often been 


the instrument over it; 
stones are higher up. Well, I say you 
must find them. And then, as to the opera- 
tion, it will be shown to you. 


Treatment. —It is the after treatment 

Pd e case that seems to me to be the most 
mportant part of it, and that varies very 
considerably as to what you are required to 
do. The after symptoms of lithotomy are 
excessively curious. The patients, prior to 
the operation, have been labouring under a 
disordered state of the digestive organs. 
They are in a state of health from that 
cause, that even any common operation 
would be likely co sener them very ill. I 
should never like to perform operations 
myself where there was considerable dis- 
order of the digestive organs, even of a com- 
mon kind. Then after the operation of 
lithotomy, sometimes you have the stomach 
80 irritable that it will not retain any food. 
You will observe the patients turning their 
ae about in their mouths, having into- 
lerable thirst, and sickness in the stomach. 
Well, then, the after treatment goes on to 
try to put the digestive organs to rights, to 
induce regular discharges, and so on. Some- 
times there is a sinking of the powers after 
the operation, the result of the want of sti- 
mulus. People sink after the operation of 


ured of patients having a stone, from 
observing little small specks of blood mixed 
up with the mucus they have passed, and 
that has been where the stone has injured 
the vessels, Well, I introduced an instru- 
ment into this man’s bladder, and I found a 
large stone there. But he was most hor- 
ribly disordered in his bowels, and I said 
to him, We must have this out, but you 
must have your bowels put into better train 
first. Some week or ten days were em- 
ployed in doing that, and they were better. 
Then he became rambling in his mind, and 
was delirious. In the interval, however, 
I had requested him to consult Mr, Cline ; 
he did so, and Mr. Cline said, the opera- 
tion must be performed ; the disease was 
killing the man, and the operation was the 
only chance he had. The patient sent for 
me the morning before the day when it was 
agreed this operation should be performed ; 
and when I went to him he could not tell 
what it was he had to say to me, nor was it 
nece: , for I knew full well that it was 
that he did not think he was in a state able 
to submit to the operation. I said to him, 
«« Be assured, Sir, no operation shall be 
done, if, when Mr. Cline and I come here 
together, we would not have the operation 
done upon ourselves, if we were in the 
same situation.” Well, the stone was taken 


lithotomy in a very strange manner indeed : | out of the bladder ; it was easily done; we 


they are worn out and exhausted with the 
disease ; they are cut for the stone, and all 
the stimulus within them exhausted ; they 
sink in a very curious way indeed. Now 
here I want to tell you a case which I have 
seen ; and these are cases people don’t meet 
with without having had a great deal of ex- 


were not three minutes about it; and to 
give you an idea of the state of this man’s 
mind, I may tell you that he was hallooing 
all the time, ‘‘ What are you at, my boys? 
Pull away, pull away, my hearties; go on, 
pull away.” (Laughter.) Well, he was - 
to bed, but it was very difficult to keep life 


perience. Ask a surgeon of experience how |in him. The whole after treatment of that 


patients in a way he did not under- 


stand atall. If you think the treatment is 
in bleeding, &c. in all cases, you will be very 


ents do, and he will tell you that he has | operation consisted in supplying the man 


with brandy and soups, so on. It was 
the third morning after the operation, when 
I first found his pulse beat steadily ; and on 


much mistaken ; the treatment is different | first speaking to him, he answered me ra- 
in different cases. I remember a man, (and tionally. I said to him, “I am very glad to 
this is the case I alluded to) who asked me | find you better ; very glad to find you better. 
about something that was wrong in his| Well, but have you felt any pain or any 
water works, (laughter,) and I am sure I | inconvenience?” He smiled like an idiot, 
did not know what was the matter. I passed | and said, ‘I lost that.” I said, “ About 


the bougie, but still he said he was very|the parts where the 


tion was per- 


fidgetty. J said, you may have a stone in| formed.” What operation?” Did 
your bladder. O, says he, I have been ex-| not know that there was a wound made 

amined by so and so, (many surgeons of the | tween your thighs?” He laughed, Ha, ha, 
highest reputation,) who say I have no|ha. Well, they do sink in a curious way, 
stone. Well, if you have no stone, said I,| and I say, if you are not aware of the dif- 
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AFTER TREATMENT OF LITHOTOMY. 


ferent modes of treatment, you may really 
lose patients. 

Where there is the affection of the sto- 
mach and bowels, there will be no urine 
secreted. Certain it is, that many patients 
who oe the operation have diseased 
kidneys. A long-diseased bladder will lead 
to disease in the kidneys ; there are prepa- 
rations nase thet, There isa 
paration here of the urinary organs of a boy, 
who died at the age of eight or nine years. 
I examined the body, and the kidneys were 
thoroughly diseased, with a stone in the 
bladder. The nature of his malady was not 
known. Well, I say, I can tell you that I 
have operations on people in the 
country, where I have been sent for to do 
them, professing that the patient would 
die, professing that there would be no se- 
cretion of urine after the operation, predict- 
ing the symptoms that would occur—a very 
pretty thing to do, I have said, ‘‘ You have 
seat for me to do this operation, telling me 
it was a fair case for the operation ; why, 
good God, this urine is such as denotes a 
thoroughly unhealthy state of the kidneys. 
But I am here; I know the patients can- 
not live without the operation being per- 
formed ; it is the only chance they have, 
and very doubtful indeed it is. I know I 
must do it, but I wish you had not sent 
for me, for it’s only hurrying the indivi- 
duals out of their misery.” All the old sur- 
geons, the old bands that I remember, used 
to ask, ‘“‘ Does he wet, nurse? Does he 
wetafter the operation?’ ‘ Yes.” Well, 
that was considered a very good thing, be- 
cause it showed the state of the kidneys, 
and the state of the digestive organs to be 
such as to occasion the secretion of urine. 


Never put on dressing after cutting for 
the stone. Laya little spermaceti salve on a 
piece of lint, or something, and lay it upon 
the part. In former times they closed the 
wound, and the first thing the surgeon 
heard of after he had left the patient, was 
a messenger who had come, calling him for 
God's sake to go to the patient, who was in 
great distress. He went, took off the dress- 
ing, found a clot of blood in the bladder, 
sponged the parts, and it came away ; but 
I say to you, don't do this, and that the 
wetting of a patient after the operation, is 
to be considered a very good thing. 


Now suppose you go on so far; suppose 
there was urinary secretion, and that all 
appeared to be going on well, what is to be 
dreaded? Why, sometimes you have in- 
flammation of the bladder, what I may call 
cystitis, requiring blood-letting and the sooth- 
ing of the bladder; it may call for it soon 
after the operation. I have seen the form- 
ation of inflammation all round the blad- 
der, But say there was none of this local 
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inflammation round the bladder, and yet you 
are not sure, for the bladder may be inflamed 
to a certain degree and the peritoneum may 
not, where it covers the bladder. This is 
a thing that don’t come on for eight-and- 
forty hours ; it’s generally the second day 
after the operation, I think, that the peri- 
tonitis comes on, and then the patient com- 
plains of pain in the hypogastric region, and 
that’s enough to frighten any body. Well, 
a surgeon ought to be prepared to meet it ; 
and I say, if the patient gets on well till 
that period, and then dies from peritonitis, 
he is no surgeon at all who is attending him. 
Lam sure he might subdue it if he knew 
his profession. If I were to see a person 
in this state, I should say, get the warm 
bath ready as fast as possible. I would 
take a good quantity of blood from the pa- 
tient’s arm ; 1 would give him a large quan- 
tity of castor oil to cleanse his bowels, and 
when his bowels had been fairly released I 
would foment his belly. When his bowels 
had been fairly released I would put him 
into a warm bath, then have the bed warm- 
ed, dry him well, put him into bed quickly, 
and then I should expect that he would 
break out in a state of perspiration. I 
would give him small doses of antimony to 
keep up the perspiration—very small doses, 
not to nauseate the stomach, for I am sure 
that in all inflammation in internal ‘ 
that of keeping the skin in a state of per- 
spiration is most desirable ; it is the keep- 
ing up of the circulation in the body; and 
I would throw up opiate —_ to keep all 
quiet about the bladder. Well, havin 

this, you may be under the necessity of 
bleeding again and putting blisters to the 
peritoneum. 

But, I say, I should think there was some 
mismanagement in losing a patient by peri- 
tonitis coming on after a time when all 
seemed to do well. 

It is really a horrible operation, for you 
know not whatis to happen. I have myself 
done some operations that were bad enough, 


and the patients have really done better 
than I expected. I remember once taking 
out an adherent stone ; I could not move it 
with ease ; I was obliged to use adegree of 
force which I shall be very averse to do 
again. After using the force something 
gave way and the stone came out. There 
were two pieces of flesh embedded in either 
end of the stone. Well, this man was im- 
mediately affected with what I may call 
cystitis, and the inflammation of the blad- 
der; it was subdued by bleeding, and we 
were obliged to set to work at once. Well 
then, I say, it is an operation which one 
cannot undertake with nonchalance, because 
you do not know what is to happen. 


1 will tell you a case: I was sent for into 
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the country to see a man who was more then 
years of age, and who was worn 

down Ber adn He had been searched 
a surgeon of a provincial hospital, and a 
man he was; it was said be bad no 

stone. He was attended by physicians ; he 
was sinking and getting worse and worse. 
Then they said, you had better send for a 
London surgeon ; he will examine you, and 
if there is @ stone in your bladder let him 
do the operation. When I saw him, I seid, 
if this gentleman has not a stone in his 
bladder I'll never ask for a symptom again. 
I introduced the instrument and struck the 
stone. There was some debate took place 
in the family on whether the operation 
should be done or not, as he was so much 
reduced. It was then agreed it should be 
done. Well, I did it, and I think in two 
minutes the stone was extracted. I put my 
finger into the bladder and I thought it was 
aliclear. I told another surgeon to do so ; 
he did so, and he said, itis. Well, said I, 
let the family know its all over. I could 
not feel very far into the bladder, and there- 
fore I thought I would take a scoop and put 
it in, which I did, and struck another stone 
far upin the bladder. I put the scoop over 
it, but 1 could not bring it down ; I then put 
the forceps in, touched it with them, opened 
them, took hold of it, and drew it out; it 
eracked, and there was a little of the shell 
broke off it ; we threw a little warm water 
in to wash it. Begad, there was a third stone 
in that man’s bladder, which we also took 
out! When we had done that, the man 
being still on the table, his eyes opened and 
his jaws dropped. He is dead, said one ; 
this is no common faint, said another ; and 
I said, what’s to be done? I put his legs 
over my shoulders, and said to some of the 
others, take hold of his head and shoulders 
and let us put him into bed. We heaped 
blankets on him, got a warming pan aod 
ut over him, and got hartshorn and put up 
bis nostrils. After some minutes there was 
a guggling in his throat, and he breathed. 
Now he was in the strangest state from his 
stomach (laughter); certainly and indisput- 
ably from his stomach. Ifthe medical at- 
tendant had gone down stairs a moment, he 
was immediately sent for into the room 
again. When he returned, the patient did 
not know what to say. On one occasion 
he said he was thirsty, would they allow 
him a little warm tea to drink? They said 
yes. No sooner had he put the tea into his 
stomach than he broke out into a perspira- 
tion, to such a degree that you might have 
the clothes that were about him. 

Now, I say, it was stomach all this; it aug- 
mented his fidgettiness ; he was more rest- 
less, and became extremely anxious and un- 
easy. We were all had up again to see 
bim ; and on applying to me I said, | knew 


nothing about what he was to have. I said 
it was a pity they had given him tea; 
might, if they liked, yive him 9 glass of 
brandy. O, his stomach would not allow 
him to take that, Well, said I, I did not 
let him alune altogether, and 
he'll come round. In the after part of the 
day he had some irritation about his bled. 
der ; he tried to make water, but not a drop 
of urine came. Towards night the secre. 
tion of urine began—he wetted. I insisted 
that he should take nothing but small sips 
of water; not much, but that if he felt 
thirsty, or his mouth dry, that he should 
take small sips of boiled water; and thus 
was the night passed. O, the next morning 
he was evidently better, but still restless. 
Should he not take something ? was the 
question. No, take nothing but the small 
sips of boiled water till he has a desire for 
food ; and when he has a desire for food, 
then I have done with him. At three o'clock 
he expressed some desire for food, and he 
|ate a tea-cup full of strong broth, with a 
| biscuit. In two hours afterwards I said, 
* Good by to you; I am sure you'll do well, 
if you only attend to what is said.” He did 
very well, and lived for many rs after- 
wards, I felt anxious about him, and | 
wrote to the doctor who attended him 
throughout, to know how he was going on, 
and the answer I got was this—‘* You need 
not give yourself any trouble about him ; he 
went to bed last night at such a time, and 
rose this morning, eight hours afterwards, 
and voided almost a quart of water, in as 
strong a stream as ever he did in his life.” 


Now, having said thus much about stone, 
and the operation for it, I might go on talk- 
ing about it, and other operations, for a 
long time yet to come, but as I have said, 
having spoken to Mr. Stanley on the sub- 
ject, and as he will show you the opera- 
tions, I really do not feel that it be 
useful for me to detain you longer. 


1 have now done my part of the task, and 
‘ou see the lectures are divided between 
Mr. Stanley and myself. I give a complete 
course of lectures; that is, Mr. Stanley 
gives the bones in the first course, I give 
the muscles; he the blood-vessels, I the 
nerves, the organs of sense, the viscera, and 
the physiology of that course. The oste- 
ology of the second course I give, he takes 
the myology of the second course ; I take 
the angiology, and he, of course, the 
nerves, the organs of sense, and the viscera ; 
the physiological part of the course has been 
assigned to me in both courses, and T just 
want to inform you that I have now done 
my partof the business. Moreover, from 
the pressure of time in the first course, 
being prevented from giving the remarks | 
have now done, with regard to operations, 
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hat I was to such remarks in p ‘ormerly ; formerly, y 
‘has course, and 1 have done it. Now, 1} came up with an honest and zealous desire 
say, any one who has that bump on his cra- |‘ learn their profession. Egad, I hear 
nium which denotes conscientiousness,|*0me of them say now, I have attended 
must, ifhe undertakes a task, feel anxious |20ugh to pass the College ; the College 
to assure himself at any rate, that he has|40n’t require more than this! 1 say, and 
completed what he has undertaken to do ; what is the object you have in view? Is it 
and he must also feel a degree of anxiety,|™erely to pass the College, or to make 
that those to whom he has given a pledge, | yourselves intelligent members of your pro- 
should have a reciprocal satisfaction. tession? I cannot help the changes of cir- 
cumstances or of times, I only mean to say 
7 ’ ’ that 1 have possessed the good opinion of 
bones and muscles have been gone through, | students, and | trust 1 always shall, because 
the bulk the class must be good 
things have been effected. If you should 
say, aye, but in avery imperfect » O,| endeavours to di ; : 
perfectly well contented you should | think well of hin they w 
say that, I say, O, nonsense, there is} { say 1 am very much obliged to you ‘or 
nothing perfect in human life, and you need | the attention with which you have honoured 
not be looking for anything perfect in @ my Lectures; and that has been demonstra- 
course of anatomical lectures. I say, this tive of your desire to gain a knowledge of 
is such arent course of lectures, that a per-| your profession—of a profession which | 
oon not | hold to be of the highest importance to the 
it in all respects, ttle course of lec- | public—of a profession whieh 1 hope it will 
tures, where you could at all times com-' always be your jot to practise, mnt repu- 


mand your preparations and subjects, you| tation to yourselves and with benetit to 
might give more complete than such a | others, : 


course as this, Little works admit of a high | 
polish, which large ones do not. I say that 
that is an excuse for anatomical lectures in | 


And now it has been the custom for 


teachers of anatomy to profess their willing- 


general, and that is all I wish. I am con-/ ness to serve the students at any future pe- 
scious that 1 have done my best, and sorry | riod of their lives; and 1 make you that re 
as 


l am that that best has not been better. 


I| fession in conformity to custom, an 


have however felt so, and will continue to} others do it; but 1 don’t wish you to regard 
feel so, as long as I continue to give the| it as mere profession, for 1 say you may all be 


lectures, which will be just as long as I feel 


philosophers on this subject if you please, 


competent to do it in an efficient manner ; | and putit to the test of experiment. I am 
and I don’t think that I shall want any Gil|not conscious of there having been an 
Blas to inform me, when I am unable to/| slackness on my part of having Breaks: | 


give anatomical lectures in an efficient man- 
ner, There will be a number of young men 
in the room, who will tell me that. 


I say, 1 mean to go on with the lectures 
as long as I am able todo it in an efficient 
manner; and you may depend upon it, I 
will not continue longer, at least, on my own 
part, voluntarily. 1 am not one of those 
who seek to keep in office, and to do things 
for what they can get—that’s very well 
known; nor do I care whether there isa 
numerous class or a small class. 1 should 
be as well contented, and better, to lecture 
to half a dozen attentive pupils, than toa 
thousand inattentive pupils. I always feel 
great gratitude to the class, for the atten- 
tion with which they hear me; and it has 
been a great gratification to me throughout 
life, and I consider it to be a very great 
honour, that I have possessed the good 

pinion of students. 1 say an honour, be- 
cause it shows they were conscious that 1 
have endeavoured to do my duty in the situa- 


to serve any of the pupils at any future 
period of their lives, when it lay in my 
power. Well, | make you this profession. 


And now, Gentlemen, I have no more to 
say, unless 1 were to repeat, that for your 
kind attention | feel very much obliged to 
you, and to assure you that 1 ‘e° you all, 
all of prosperity and happiness, 
(Great applause.) 

Thus terminates this extraordinary se- 
ries of Lectures. In our next we shall 
publish the first of a short Course on Sur- 
gery, delivered at the College during the 
present session. The whole of the Lectures 
will be given in this Volume, that is, by the 
end of September. 


tion of life in which I was placed. But 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE—MAY. 


Acute Rheumatism, 
mation of the Spinal Marrow and its Cover- 
ings.° 


Tue following case occurred to M. Potain, 
physician at St. Germain:—A man who 
till his 50th year enjoyed good health, was 
seized first with an intermittent fever, which 
lasted several months, then with ischuria, 
which was occasioned by a contraction of 
the urethra, and treated with cauterisation ; 
lastly, with rheumatism in the back, neck, 
and shoulders, which was attended with 
violent pains, and only yielded to the re- 
peated application of leeches. At the time 
the pain ceased, the patient found that he 
could move neither his arms nor legs. It 
was thought that the spinal marrow and its 
coverings had been involved in the rheuma- 
tic affection; a large blister was applied 
between the shoulders. The paralysis, 
however, extended to the bladder. The 
patient died, and on opening the body the 
muscles at the posterier part of the trunk 
were found to be of a dark red colour, filled 
with blood, and easily torn ; the spinal mar- 
row and its membranes inflamed from the 
fifth cervical to the eleventh dorsal vertebra. 
M. Potain thinks, that this inflammation of 
the spinal marrow ought to be referred to 
the intermittent fever, the seat of which he 
places, according to M, Rayer, in the spi- 
nal marrow, A discussion on this subject 
took place, in which several of the mem- 
bers joined. 
This case brought on a discussion on the 
influence of the spinal marrow, the genital 
organs, and paralysis of the extremities. 
M. Rullier related a case of a disease of 
the medulla spinalis, which had already been 
related to the sitting, in which there was 
great alteration of the medulla spinalis in 
the cervical region, and in consequence pa- 
raplegia of the upper extremities ; on the 
other » the patient was much given to 
coitus. 


COMPLICATED RHEUMATISM. 


M. Renauldin related a case contradictory 
to the former, that of a man who, in con- 
uence of a fall on the lumbar region, 
paraplegia of the lower extremities, a 
continual priapism, and after death an effu- 
sion of blood in the spinal marrow of the 
lumbar region. , 
M. Ségalas verified, by experiments, the 
direct influence exercised by the medulla 


with Inflam-| Spinalis on the genital organs. By gradu- 


ally introducing a probe into the spine of a 
living cavia, he has always seen the eree- 
tion and emission supervene, and even when 
the head had been previously cut, and when 
the brain and cerebellum existed, the influ- 
ence of these last organs on the genital 
organs is much less than is generally sup- 
osed. 

M. Villermé stated as a proof of this in- 
fluence, the frequence of erections in per- 
sons who had been hanged. 

M. Ollivier, without disputing this fre- 
quence of erections in hanged persons, ob- 
served, that there was nothing more rare in 
hanging, than the luxation of the cervical 
vertebra, and consequently lesion of the 
medulla spinalis. He then stated two facts 
which related to the question in dispute, 
but which were different in their results; 
one was that of a lady who had been twice 
safely delivered, but who, in a third preg- 
nancy, had been attacked by a complaint of 
the medulla spinalis in the lumbar region, 
and in whom, after the delivery, no contrac- 
tion of the womb came on, ‘The other was 
that of a lady who, having acephalocysts in 
the medulla spinalis, and having become 
consequently Prraplegic, was, however, 
safely delivered, but without any sensation. 

M. Chantourelle, in order to show the 
connexion between the medulla spinalis and 
genital organs, stated, that in Pott's dis- 
ease, the patients are generally given to 
onanism, or venereal pleasures. 

MM. Villermé and Chomel disputed this 

assertion, and affirmed, that they had seen 

cases of Pott’s disease, in which there were, 

neither as a cause nor effect of the evil, in- 

dications of excitement of the genital or- 


M. Emery expressed the same opinion, 
and added that the vertebre, and not the 
medulla spinalis, was the seat of the evil. 
He stated, moreover, that the results ob- 


M. Ollivier stated, that in three cases out 


tained by M. Ségalas, in the experiments 
which he had just related, differed in the 


of five, he had seen lesion of the medulla animals on which the experiments were 
nalis in the cervical region roduce erec- made, and that, for example, they are not 


tions, whilst this symptum 
itself in the same way if lesion had taken 


id not show} observed in rabbits. 


M. Hédethofer related two cases, one of a 


place at the lower region of this nervous! man, who having fallen on his sacrum, had 


centre. 


* Archives Generales, Juin, 1827. 


an emission instantly. The other of a man 
who, ina state of drunkenness, was irre- 
sistibly impelled to walk reeling. 
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CEREBRO-SPINAL FLUID. 


Destruction of the Vertebre and Pus in the Ver- 
tebral Canal, in consequence of being long in 
the recumbent posture. 


M. Lisfranc communicated the following 
fact :—He had just opened the body of a 
man 45 years old, of a weak constitution, 
who having remained 60 days on his back, 
was attacked with a large eshcar on the 
sacrum, which destroyed the spinous pro- 
cesses of this bone, and exposed the verte- 
bral canal, and allowed of the entrance of 
pus. On opening him, liquid was found, not 
only between the two folds of the arachnoid, 
and beneath the pia mater, the whole length 
of the medulla spinalis, but even in the 
fourth ventricle, the aqueduct of Sylvius, 
the third and lateral ventricles. The patient, 
however, during his life, had never mani- 
fested the slightest symptom of inflamma- 
tion of the coverings of the spinal marrow, 
the brain, or medulla spinalis; he had had 
neither paralysis nor convulsions, nor disor- 
der in his intellectual functions. The only 
symptoms were, towards the close of his 
life, acute pains in his lower extremities. 
M. Lisfranc thought that the fluid arose 
from the sacrum, and ascended from thence 
into the brain; he supported this by the 
opinion of M. Magendie, relative to the ce- 
rebro-spinal fluid. M. Amussat denied that 
the cerebro-spinal fluid, according to M. 
Magendie, was external to the cavity of the 
arachnoid, whilst in the case related by M. 
Lisfranc, the pus was found in the cavity of 
this membrane ; he added, that the expla- | 
nation of this fact was of the greatest im- | 

rtance, since a very small quantity of pus 
in the cavity of the arachnoid, caused hemi- 
plegia, whilst this same pus, situated be- 
jaa the pia mater, produces no bad ef- 
ects. 


Ligature and Division of the Eighth Pair. 


M. Dupuy entertained the meeting with 
some recent experiments which he had 
made on the division or ligature of the 


pneumo-gastric nerves in horses. In order 
to ascertain accurately, among the effects of 
this division, those which relate to the 
mechanical and chemical phenomena of re- 
spiration, and those which relate to the 
functions of the voice and digestion, M. 
Dupuy previously performed tracheotomy, 
according to the mode of Legallois; he 
moreover ‘separated the two extremities of 
the divided nerve ; lastly, he noted the 
phenomena which these extremities pre- 
sented. The following are the results: at | 
first difficulty of respiration, at the end of 
six hours, the carotid being opened, a b!ood 
of a venous appearance eeded from it ; ' 
the extremities of the divided nerve soon | 
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swelled and reddened, especially the upper, 
which could not be touched without causing 
convulsions. On the first days after the 
experiment the animal continued to eat, but 
it was apparent that the food accumulated 
in the stomach without being digested, and 
when this viscus was full the food was seen 
to regurgitate through the mouth; lastly, 
respiration became gradually weaker and 
difficult ; the circulation was accelerated, 
although at each systole of the heart the 
impulse given to it by this viscus was evi- 
dently less ; the esophagus was paralysed ; 
and lastly, the horse died at the end of 
four or five days. At the opening of the 
body, the blood was found as related above. 
M. Dupuy added, that having injected this 
blood into the jugular vein of a vigorous 
horse, it died the second day from a gan- 

nous disease of the lungs. Having 
placed the blood of this second animal un- 
der the skin of the leg of a horse, or a part 
of its spleen, this third horse died in five 
days by a carbuncled tumour which appear- 
ed at the point of inoculation. M, Dupuy 
performed experiments for the sake of com- 
parison with a portion of healthy spleen ; 
they were not-followed by the same re- 
sults. 


Cartilaginous body in the Tunica Vaginalis. 


M. Murat presented a cartilaginous body, 
the size of a cherry, which he found in the 
tunica vaginalis of an old man, extat. 72, 
attacked with hydrocele ; this body was 
free, and floated in nearly two spoonfuls of 
serum ; it was smooth, shining, and of a 
light sky colour. Baillie relates an example 
of this in his Pathological Anatomy, 


Cerebro-spinal Fluid. 


M. Amussat presented an anatomical 
preparation, in which it was apparent that 
the cerebro-spinal fluid was not contained, 
as is generally supposed, in the cavity of the 
arachnoid, but was situated between the 
arachnoid and pia mater. If the first were 
the case, the fluid could never have pene- 
trated without rupture into the ventricles 
of the brain; if, on the contrary, the 
second, it might easily penetrate by the 
opening of the fourth ventricle. On this 
oceasion, M. Lisfrane disputed what M. 
Amussat had said at the last meeting, viz., 
that the smallest quantity of liquid in the 
cavity of the arachnoid would be the cause 
of paraplegia. M.Serres and himself have 
often seen this occur without this symptom 
alluded to by }I, Amussat. 


Injection of the Nerves. 


M, Amussat presented another anatomi- 
cal preparation relative to the injection of 
nerves, by M. Bogros; it showed, accord- 
ing to him, in the first place, that when the 
nerves near the medulla spinalis are inject- 
ed with y, the y. instead of 

etrating the medulla spinalis, proceeds 
into the cavity of the dura mater ; secondly, 
if a simple nerve be injected at its origin, 
near the spinal marrow, and the injection 
be directed from the medulla spinalis to 
those parts, the mercury does not pene- 
trate ; thirdly, That nerves have two neu- 
rilemas, and the injections which M. Bog- 
ros thought had passed into their substance 
had passed between their neurilemas ; 
fourth and lastly, if a bundle of nerves be 
injected at their anterior origin on the gan- 
glia, and the injection be directed from the 
side of the spinal marrow, the ef 
often penetrates into a blood vessel, and, 
for instance, the anterior spinal artery has 
been found injected. 

M. Larry stated, that the experiments 
made at the Philomatic Society, as well as 
in Eagland and Germany, show the fallacy 
of the opinion, that the nerves can be in- 
jected. He added, that a long time since, 
in one of the bulletins of the Medical So- 
ciety of Emulation, he had announced the 
existence of two neurilemas in the nerves. 


Amputation at the Carpo-Betacarpal Articula- 
tion, with preservation of the Thumb. 


M. Lisfrane related an account of this 
operation, performed with success by M 
Gensoul, senior, surgeon at the Hétel Dieu 
of Lyons, actording to the method of Dr. ( 
Troccon, which had never been performed 
till now on the living subject. The ampu- 
tation was easily and quickly performed, 
and notwithstanding some abscesses which 
formed around the wrist, and which healed 
well, the wound was quickly cicatrised.| 
Between the radio-carpal articulation and 
that of the thumb and first metacarpal 
bone, motion is prescribed. The patient 
has since died, but of another disease. The 
advantage of this mode of operating is the 
long wrist, with which the motion of flex- 
ion and extension may be performed, and 
especially the power of preserving the 
thumb, 

MM. Larrey and Yvan denied that this 
was the first time the operation had been 

rformed, Military surgeons always en 
| sear to preserve as many parts as possi- 
ble, without advantage sometimes to the 
patients, for the preserved parts most fre- 
quently become immoveable by anchy- 
losus. 


| 


PRIZES OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 


Prizes of the Institute of France for Medicine 
and Surgery. 


Baron de Monthion, a nobleman of for- 
tune,actuated by the most philanthropic sen- 
timents, left by his will an annuity of 2000 
franca a year, to be distributed as a recom- 
pense for the most useful discoveries in 
medicine and surgery ; and another annuity 
of 120 frances to recompense those who 
should render any occupation less unhealthy, 
diminishing the danger attending particu- 
lar professions. The seademy of sciences 
accepted the task of examining the merit of 
the discoveries and distributing the prizes. 
Three times already these honourable re- 
wards have been bestowed, but as only a 
small proportion of the whole annuity has 
been given away every year, it is to be pre- 
sumed, that there were not a sufficient num- 
ber of useful discoveries, or of sufficient 
importance, to engross the whole. 


In 1825, M, Labarraque and M. Rauxr 
received prizes, the first for his chlorurets, 
employed as disinfecting agents; the se- 
cond, for his operation of “‘ stapheloraphie,” 
or the suture of the soft palate. 

In 1826, five prizes were distributed, one 
for medicine and four for surgery, Dr. 
Louis, author of the work entitled, Ke- 
cherches Anatomico-pathologiques sur la 
Phthisie,” obtained the first ; two prizes of 
surgery were divided between four young 
doctors, who contributed to the discovery 
of ‘ lithotritie,”’ or the operation of break- 
ing the stone in the bladder without cutting; 
M. Civiale, for having performed the great- 
est number of operations on the living sub- 
jeet; M. Amussat, for having published a 


memoir on the Stucture of the Urethra; 


M. Heurteloap, for baying, with much in- 
genuity, improved the instrument employed 
in the operation of lithotriptrie ; and lastly, 
M. Le Roy d’Etiolle, who first published a 
description of the instrument invented by 
him for breaking the stone in the bladder. 


The following is the re of prizes ad- 

Messrs. Pelletier and Coventon, for the 
discovery of the sulphat of quinia, received 
4001. sterling. A similar sum was given to 
M. Civiale, who first, says the report, per- 
formed the operation of lithotript on the 
living subject, and cured, by this means, a 
great number of patients, M. Le Roy d’E- 
toille, who was this year, as in the preced- 
ing, acknowledged to be the inventor of the 
instrument employed in this operation, only 
received 80l. sterling. Two hundred pounds 
sterling were adjudged to the late M. Laen- 
nec, for his work entitled ** Del’ Ausculta- 
tion Mediate.” Sixty pounds sterling were 
respectively given to M. Gendrin, for his 
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THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN IRELAND. 


“ Histoire Anatomique des lnflammations ;”’ 
to M. Rostar, for his work entitled, ‘‘ Cours 
de Medecine Clinique ;”" to M. Bretonneau, 
for his Traité des Inflammations des lissus 
Masqueux ;” to M. Ollivier d’ Angers, for 
his work entitled, ‘‘ Sur la Moelu Epiniére 
et ses Maladies ;” to M. Bayle, for his work 
entitled, ‘* Traité des Maladies du Cerveau 
et de ses Membranes ;"" and lastly, 40/, ster- 
ling were granted to M. Roehaux, for the 
of assisting him in publishing his 
searches on the different Diseases culled 
Yellow Fever. 


Some parts of this decision of the Aca- 
demy will perhaps appear extraordinary ; 
it will certainly appear astonishing that an 
invention should be considered of less merit 
than the application of such invention.— 
Some of the works also for which rewards 
were bestowed will not be considered to 
merit them, but astonishment will cease 
when the curtain is withdrawn, and the 
causes of these strange effects are per- 
ceived. Five doctors, or surgeons, at first, 
as in preceding years, constituted the Com- 
mittee of the Academy of Sciences. Messrs. 


Portal, Boyer, Dumeril, Magendie, Dapuy- | 


tren, were selected, but soon afterwards 
four persons, perfect strangers to the pro- 


SKETCHES 
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No. XX. 


(Coneluded from page 496.) 


I uap been saying, when my paper ab 
ruptly terminated, that more attention 
should be paid to clinical medicine in Dub- 
lin, from a conviction that it was much neg- 
lected there; and was about to observe 
that, having shown the errors of many of our 


ordinances, | should next proceed to con- 
sider the objections which might be made 
| to the application of the principles pointed 
| out for the correction of our impolitic imsti- 
|tutes. In demonstrating the evils of our 
present regulations, nothing was stated but 
what is of common notoriety ; and, in the 
formation of maxims for their removal, the 
| grounds of policy were made perhaps sufli- 
ciently intelligible to the meanest under- 
standi In the performance of both du- 


fession, were named on the C ttee.— 
M. Arago, an astronomer; Messrs. The- 
nard and Dulong, chemists ; and M. Cuvier, 
the naturalist, were appointed to give their 
judgment on treatises on inflammations, dis- 
eases of the brain, and other works, like 
blind men to judge ofcolours. The medical 
members, irritated at this proceeding, with- 
drew from the Committee, observing, that 
as astronomers were to be introduced into 
the medical committees, it would but be 
just to name them in committees of the 
comets. One physicien alone, M. Dunuru, 
remained, but differed in opinion from the 
other members on various subjects, espe- 
cially respecting Messrs. Le Roy and Ci 
viale, and refused to draw up the “ Rap- 
The pseudo-medical ittee was 
perplexed at this; when at last M. 
Arago, thinking that in the appointment of 
prizes it was not wera | to explain the 
reasons of the respective decisions, coura- 
geously became the rapporteur. 


Thus if the distribution of these prizes 
this year does not appear reasonable, the 
blame must not be attributed to the honour- 
able physicians, members of the institute, 
but to the warmth of opinion of a ‘* savant,” 
who is better acquainted with the business 
of the moon than the anatomical structure 
of the human body. 


ties, all ideas of raising one profession above 
the other, and of aggrandizing individuals 
in either, were entirely laid aside : the com- 
mon good of all, the benefit of society, and 
the conversion of Dublin into a national 
school, were alone consulted, These three 
objects, I conceive, are inseparably con- 
nected, and can no more be attained inde- 
pendently of each other, than matter can be 
disjoined from the universal laws to which 
it is subject. But plain as those positions 
must appear, and obvious as are the means 
which have been suggested for their accom- 
plishment, I should ill discharge the office of 
monitor, if 1 omitted to explain away such 
obstacles as might present themselves to 
the adoption of advice. In doing so, I shall 
conceal nothing which seems to me to de- 
serve notice ; and first it might be asked, 
Would a degree of arts be dispensed with 
in the event of abbreviating the present 
term of medical graduation in our Univer- 
sity? Certainly. Ifthe student has money 
and time, let him take this degree ; if he 
has money, but no time, let him take it 
while pursuing his medical studies ; but if 
he can command neither, then let it be 
ascertained previously, whether he pos- 
sesses a sufficient knowledge of classical 
literature, by examination. If the taking 
of this degree were thus left optional with 
pupils, a as many would do so then as 
now ; if it were permitted to acquire it at 
the same time with that of medicine, many 
more, | am convinced, would avail them- 
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selves of the immunity than at present ; 
but whether or not, an examination would 
be quite sufficient for all useful purposes. 
I do not presume to deliver these opinions, 
without being prepared to answer for their 
correctness. In the first place, most of the 
class-books, read in the University, being 
taught in almost every grammar school in 
Ireland, I see no reason why the student 
should not learn them there as well as in 
college ; secondly, having done so, I can 
discover no just grounds for compelling him 
to retrace his steps at an increase of ex- 
pense ; and, thirdly, why he should not, if 
he so chooses, be able to put in his literary 
terms while attending his medical studies. 
I am, at this moment, personally acquainted 
with many pupils who are attending their 
terms, taking tickets from the school of 
physic for the Edinburgh degree, and pre- 
paring for examination before the Court of 
the College of Surgeons, confessedly the 
most severe professional tribunal in the 
British dominions; and I am quite con- 
vinced that these students are equal to 
such multifarious duties. Much trifling dis- 
cussion has been lately expended on this 
subject. Thus, in the dispute between 
Drs. Thomson and Duncan of Edinburgh, 
the latter complains that the former has not 
fixed the marimum of classical knowledge 
which a medical student ought to possess; 
but the other might with equal justice com- 
plain, that Dr. Duncan has not defined the 
mininum required by the University of Edin- 
burgh. On the subject, indeed, of examin- 
ing in classics before the commencement of 
professional business, he certainly makes a 
very curious confession ; for he states that, if 
this practice were adopted, few pupils would 
incur the expensesof travelling from England 
or Jreland, on the chance of being rejected 
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graduates, I think four would be suffi- 
cient for the one, and others should not, 
in the least, infringe on any rights possessed 
by those who have been educated under the 
present system. It is quite notorious that 
most pupils, after idling two or three sea- 
sons, prepare in one year for their examina- 
tion; and the advantage of converting 
Trinity College into a practical medical 
school, should supersede all notions of con- 
tending for an equality of rights. If pupils 
can thus prepare for examination in one or 
two years, a fortiori, they could do so in 
four ; and the importance of the other object 
would make it cheaply secured by a con- 
cession of superior rights. A similar feel- 
ing, and for still stronger reasons, should 
exclude all interference with the privileges 
of the College of Physicians. The majority 
of the new graduates being destined for the 
army, the navy, and the country, it is ob- 
vious they could never interfere with this 
body in any respect. 

In noticing the period for medical gradua- 
tion, it was omitted to state an objection 
which might be made on the supposition, 
that the time being shorter for that 
in the University, its school would conse- 
quently be preferred to that of the College 
of Surgeons by most pupils. If this could 
happen, it might be easily remedied by the 
latter establishment ; but, in all probability 
if both diplomas were alike accessible, they 
would both be taken by the same indivi- 
duals, and studied for equally in both insti- 
tutions. These, | conceive, are the only, 
or, at least, the principal objections, which 
might be opposed to the proposed change in 
the cases of the University and the College 
of Physicians. In the instances of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons and the Hospitals, the 
grounds of opposition are still less feasible, 


at the end of their journey ; but this con- | and have been, in some measure, replied to 


siderate casuist in mail-coach fare, and the | 


in treating of these ‘establishments in the 


sale of tickets, can have no scruples, pro- | former part of this paper. It was then at- 
vided he observes his oath in the discharge | tempted to be shown, that the retention of 
of his duties as an examiner, to reject a| apprenticeships must ever prove an invinci- 
re. not only after travelling from Eng-/| ble obstacle to the full development of the 

nd or Ireland, or the banks of the Ganges, penergies of the College; and that the 


but after this same Dr. Duncan has pock- | grounds on which it is pretended to justify 


eted the traveller's cash for two or three | 


years, because he did not recollect his syn- 
tax. Ah! Sawney, Sawney !—but, the fact 
is, there can be no rule laid down ia this 
matter. All that should be expected from 
any pupil is, that he would be able to trans- 
late with facility all Greek and Latin works, 
from which he can derive a knowledge 
either of the principles, or the history of 
his profession, and this modicum of classi- 
cal learning can be acquired at every gram- 
mer school, and its possession positively 
ascertained by examination. With respect 
to the still more important questions of the 
term of graduation, and the privileges of the 


this pernicious custom, are false in princi- 
ple, and impotent in effect, It is as unwar- 
ranted by expediency, as it is unsupported 
by precedent. Neither in France, Germany, 
Italy, England, nor in Scotland, are appren- 
ticeships required. Why then should a 
plan of tuition, deemed unnecessary in every 
other part of the world. be confined to Ire- 
land alone ; or why should the Irish student, 
who perhaps has, of all others, the smallest 
means, be compelled to pay most for his 
professional education? It is only surpris- 
ing with what a degree of ignorant obstinacy 
the junior members of this body cling to a 
custom which, considered even in a selfish 
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light, never does, nor ever can serve them. 
But, ‘say these monopolists by expectation, 
we have paid an indenture fee, therefore, 
others must pass under the yoke also: we 
may become hospital surgeons, professors, 
proprietors of schools, and should not on this 
account abolish a system which may profit 
us in these capacities. Ungenerous assump- 
tion! Ilusive hope! to inflict those penal- 
ties on others, merely because they have 
been imposed on ourselves—to mix up a 
personal consideration with a public duty— 
to sacrifice the interests of the school of 
Dublin, and make a hope which may never 
be realized, the pretext of the immolation. 


Bat it might be said, that the total abolition 
of apprenticeships would have a tendency to 
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The objections of crowding the h®pital, 
and lessening the incomes of the officers, are 
still more nugatory. In all probability a 
reduction of fees would increase these emo- 
luments, as the lowering of a particular tax 
sometimes increases the revenue, by en- 
couraging consumption. There are many 
who will pay a small sum annually, who will 
not pay at all from the exorbitance of the 
demand ; so that while in the end nearly the 
same amount would be received by the hos- 
pital surgeons, the opportunities of instruc- 
tion would be fourfoldincreased. If a scale 
of prices were fixed according to the num- 
ber of beds in each hospital, reports of the 
cases regularly read, and a few clinical ob- 
servations daily delivered, the number of 


overstock the surgical profession in Ireland ; | the hospitals in Dublin along with these 
and that the reduction of fees in hospitals | precautions, must entirely prevent any in- 
would lessen the income of the officers, and | convenient accumulation of pupils in these 
crowd these establishments to an inconve- establishments. Having on a former occa- 
nient degree with pupils. If the first of; sion explained away the objection to the 
these allegations was founded on fact, it| general adoption of clinical instruction, on 
would be deserving of refutation ; but it is | the supposed difficulties of its cultivation, it 
quite notorious that apprenticeships do not | is unnecessary to dwell more on that sub- 
in the least limit the number of practitioners | ject at present, than to state generally that 
in surgery in this country, in consequence | the attainments of the pupil and the cele- 
of the facility of obtaining licenses in other | brity of the professor, and by consequence 
countries. > itis, therefore, impossible to | the reputation of Dublin as a school of medi- 
check this influx of practitioners by any law, | cine and surgery, are alike involved in the 
as the evil has no remedy but the poverty | cultivation of this science. There is, in fact, 
which itself inflicts, would it not be vase sd bee difficulty in the execution. Every prac- 
that the superabundant practitioners should | titioner must propose to himself some object 
be well educated at home, than imperfectly | in the administration of a drug ; forms some 


abroad? But there is no complaint more 

silly than that of a surplus of practitioners, | 
or any labour more hopeless than that which 
would fain set bounds to their multiplica- 
tion, which being regulated by the demand, 
there must always be an excess of the sup- 
ply. The complaint is, in fact, as old as 
society, and as universal as the occupations 
of men. It cost Socrates a great deal of 
unavailing labour to limit the number of phi- 
losophers, or sophists rather, at Athens ; 
and Juvenal railed tono purpose at the num- 
ber of scribblersat Rome. Talk to the mer- 
chant on the subject—there are too many | 
speculators ; converse with a lawyer—his 
eloquence gushes out in a pathetic lamenta- 
tion on the superfluity of pleaders, and the 
scarcity of briefs; ask the opinion of the 
young divine—the multitude of our sins is 
instantly forgotten, and he positively de- 
clares there are too many labourers in the 
vineyard ; nay, bend over the stall, and ten 
chances to one but the wretched inmate 
sighs out an explanation of his poverty, by 
pointing to the ubiquity of bulks. But it is 
idle to indulge in such complaints ; as long 

as men are born with feet, there will be a 

superabundance of cobblers; and until they | 
become immortal, or die without disease, | | 
verily believe there will be a surplus of doc- 
tors calculating on their pains. 


idea of the nature of the disease in which he 
gives it ; is aware of the manner in which 
he performs an operation, and the motives 
which induce him to undertake it; and he 
must certainly be a great niggard of the 
tongue, or very incapable of using it, if he 
cannot inform the persons around him of 
what passes in his mind during the discharge 
ofhis duties. If he only does this, it is all 
that can be expected of him, and by doing 
so he communicates a great deal of useful 
information. With these observations I 
should close the catalogue of objections 
if 1 had been less acquainted with human 
nature, and the spirit of mutual jealousy 
which exists between the two Colleges—a 
feeling unworthy of both parties as men of 
science, and impolitic as national bodies. 
The breach, however, between them cannot 
be widened by the adoption of the views 
pointed out in the preceding pages, and 
should not prevent their co-operation. 

The College of Physicians must, ere this 
time, be convinced of the inefficacy of all 
devices to deprive surgeons of medical de- 
grees, which can be readily obtained by 
crossing the channel. The conferring of 
medical degrees by Trinity College can in 
no way aifect their interests. By their 
union, therefore, in this design, they may 
give to it the appearance of a boon, and 
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seem to bestow that which they cannot/vere. I would not have Dublin @ diploma 
withhold by force ; but all such individual | shop ; did I conceive that this should hap- 
feelings should be merged in the more im-| pen, I would be the first to oppose any in- 
portant consideration of making Dublin a! novation on our present institutes, deeming 
national school of medicine and surgery. It| it more creditable to any medical establish. 
is now well known, that the knowledge of | ment to give one well-educated practitioner 
both professions is as necessary to practise | to society in a year, than a hundred empi- 
either with success, as the credentials of rics in the same time. The attainments, 
both are necessary to the attainment of|not the number of its graduates, should 
most situations. This single circumstance | form the basis of its fame ; and the posses- 
should be a sufficient inducement to the | sion of knowledge, instead of pounds, shil- 
Professors of Dublin to place both sciences, | lings, and pence, be assumed as the best and 
as well as the testimonials of their profes-| most honourable check on the — 
sion, within the reach of every pupil, whose | tion of practitioners. There should be no 
interests, even beyond the class room, | divan hungry professors compounding 
should not be overlooked by his teachers calumnies of other establishments in their 
closets, stretching out their webs of sophis- 

Did any other objections than those which | try to draw the vulgar within their reach, 
have been stated occur to me, I should have | and feeding on them, like so many spiders 
willingly discussed them, well aware, that | im their dens. If Dublin can be raised into 
even a slight obstacle often outweighs in | a school of medicine only by such vile arts 
the scale of deliberation a strong incentive | as these ; if it can maintain a superiority 
to action, men in general acting on the prin- | only by the defects of contemporary institu- 
ciple, that *‘ prudence is the better half of | tions; if it can support its ascendency only 
valour.” But there is, I conceive, in the | by pandering to the ignorance of the medi- 
present instance, no necessity for the ob- | cal rabble ; then let its halls remain in their 
servance of this cowardly maxim. The dif- | present comparatively deserted but honour- 
ficulties to be overcome, if such they can be | able solitude. Of the means by which these 
truly called, are insiguificant ; the objects | alls might be thronged, I have nothing more 
sought for are worthy even of toilsome at-| to say than that it must be left to the pru- 
tainment ; the principles to be observed in | dence of the united professions of medicine 
their pursuit are few, obvious, and uner-|and surgery to adopt whatever course they 


ting. The laws to be repealed are power: | 


ful only because they are not resisted ; their 
strength lies not so much in the excellence 
of their constitution as in the apathy which 
slumbers beneath their oppression; they 
are bat mere cobwebs—gossamer—which 
the breath of a united profession could at 


once rend asunder. The desire for the ac- 
complishment of the proposed design is the 
best and strongest proof of its utility. The 
advantages resulting from its completion are 
not confined to a particular time, country, 
or persons ; they would extend to genera- 
tions yet unborn, and embrace the whole 
human race within the sphere of their 
operation, The views suggested for secur- 
ing these objects being based on the immu- 
table laws which govern human action, can- 
not fail of their end if only put into execu- 
tion. When I say they consist in legislat- 
ing for the many and not for the few, and in 
equalising the expense of education to the 
means of the educated, I confess myself in- 
capable of placing the self-evidence of their 
justice and expediency in clearer light by 
any artifice of illustration, In reducing 
these principles into practice, however, care 
should be taken that the facility of acquir- 
ing degrees would not be independent of 
qualification, for I would not level, but ele- 
vate. While the expenses were lowered, 
and opportunities of learning thrown open, 
the examinations should be even more se- 


conceive most expedient for that purpose ; 
but though readily done, it must be by some 
exertion. Laws will not repeal themselves, 
or the statute-book purge itself of its nox- 
ious institutes; the knot can be loosed 
only by retracing the process by which it 
was tied. Let but that ambitious vigilance 
which has watched the interests and la- 
boured to raise the character of the licen- 
tiates of the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, be exerted in a wider sphere, 
and it must eventually confer those advan- 
tages on all which it has so successfully se- 
cured to a few. To the College of Surgeons | 
would propose a portion of its conduct as an 


jexample for imitation. By two wise ordi- 


nances, the separation of the scalpel from the 
pestle, and severity of examination, it has ele- 
vated its members to a rank in society not 
enjoyed by the aggregate of the surgical pro- 
fession in any other country ; and in the 
short space of twenty years has founded 
establishments in science and stone, far be- 
yond what could have been expected to 
shoot up in a century in the atmosphere of 
a degraded province. Let them but perfect 
what they have so well commenced ; render 
their code of laws as conspicuous for its 
equity as their new temple is now admired 
for beauty of proportion and magnificence of 
design ; rise from fiction to reality, and make 
those allegorical statues of Wisdom and 
Health the true emblems of the moral spirit 
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of the structure, whose roof at present they 
only ornament. 

The feats performed by the College of 
Surgeofs should not be lost on the Physi- 
cians. If they do not advance, the rapid 
strides of their rivals must make them ap- 

ar to retrograde in the eves of the public. 
In rearing up to perfection a school of phy- 
sic in Ireland, they are still more interested 
than their contemporary labourers. The 
consciousness of so many excellent opportu- 
nities for this purpose having so long re- 
mained comparatively undeveloped in their 
hands, should now only stimulate them the 
more to exertion ; like the soldiers of an- 
tiquity, who happened to lose their shields 
in the fight, they should seek the first fa- 
vourable moment for re-establishing them- 
selves in the estimation of their country. 
Of both professions it would be worthy to 
unite in trimming the lamp of national 
science, paled in the lurid glare of the torch 
of political discord; and as Hippocrates, 
the father of their art, converted the mise- 
ries of Athens, while the victim of faction 
and pestilence, into the materials of philo- 
sophy and of his own immortality, like him 
raise a moral fabric out of the misfortunes 
of their country, which may be enjoyed 
with gratitude by their posterity. 

For the earnestness which I have mani- 
fested in this address, my conviction of the 
salutary effects which would flow from its 
adoption is my only apology ; and if aught 
I have said on this, or any former occasion, 
should prevent the bodies whom I address 
from seconding my views, I have now only 
room to explain my motives, by assuring 
them, in the language of penitence and of 
Greeee,*— ‘ That I would dwell longer on 
this subject were there not a danger that, 
from the frequency of my invectives, I ap- 
peared to take a pleasure in finding fault 
with you; and did I speak before any but 
yourselves, there might be some ground for 
this calumny. But I traduce you not be- 
fore your enemies, with a view to render 
you odious or contemptible ; I blame you in 
your own presence, to render you more 
moderate, more wise, and more happy. 
Consider then, that though the language of 
admonition and reproach be sometimes un- 
avoidably the same, yet the meaning is al- 
ways different: and that the man who rails 
at you through hatred, does not more de- 
serve your resentment than he, who admo- 
nishes you through affection, deserves your 
sratitiode and esteem. Let each, therefore, 
be received with those sentiments which his 
intentions ought to excite ; but especially 
attend to the man who describes your mis- 


* Isocrates on “‘ The Pease,” Xc. 
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fortunes and your errors, for it is only by 
learning to reform the one, that you can be 
enabled to avoid the other.” This is my de- 
fence for the severity of any thing I have 
seid, or may still say in future, on this sub- 
ject. 

Ertnensts. 


TREATMENT OF UTERINE HAEMORRHAGE. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sirx,—aAs uterine hemorrhage is not un- 
frequently of fatal consequence, I am in- 
duced, with your permission, to relate a 
solitary case which oecurred a twelvemonth 
ago, not having since had an opportunity of 
further proving the utility of the mode of 
treatment then adopted. 2 

In this case the lady was of a plethoric 
habit, and young ; she was rather suddenly 
confined with her third child, (which was of 
full growth,) at the third or fourth pain. 
On visiting her about half an hour after par- 
turition, there was no untoward symptom 
apparent, unless it were the entire absence 
of pain; after having withdrawn into another 
room, fifteen or twenty minutes, a request 
was made to see the patient again, when her 
pulse had become considerably altered, her 
sight somewhat dim, and she had just been 
fainting. U examination, the external 
hemorrhage was found to be very trifling, 
but the abdomen much swollen. A tea- 
spoonful of laud was i iately ad- 
ministered, and vinegar and water lotion 
freely applied for about ten minutes, when 
her state had become alarming ; there being 
great restlessness, slight aberration of mind, 
a very feeble pulse, with an excessively 
tumid abdomen, which last symptom sug- 
gested the possibility of restraining the he- 
morrhage by pressure ; a small but thick 
quarto volume being at hand, was imme- 
diately placed upon the abdomen, and a per- 
son of light weight, not more than seven or 
eight stone, cautiously sat upon the book : 
as soon as she rested her full weight upon 
the patient, an immense quantity of fluid 
and congealed blood was heard to gush out. 


| This mode of applying pressure was pursued 


three quarters of an hour, during which 
period no further hemorrhage had taken 
place; port wine had been given several 
times, and she had become perfeetly quiet. 
Towels were then passed round the body, 
and tied tightly over the book ; and, in this 
way, continuing the pressure, although in a 
less degree, twohours longer. These means 
were sustained without much inconvenie 


ence; the weight rather oppressed the 
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breathing ; the corners of the book, and the 
towels, occasioned some uneasiness, but not 
severe. 

The advantages of this plan are, viz. that 
it is simple, easily practicable, and prompt 
in relief. 


of the uterus, but whether it be of the least 
utility in cases of hemorrhage, is doubtful ; 
however, pressure, whenever applied with 
the view of closing the bleeding mouths of 
the uterine vessels, would require that it 


It is true that gentle pressure of 
the hand is often used to excite contraction | that might be sent to him. 


‘should be about six inches square, curved 
|to the form of the back. However, Mr, 
| Botschau, of Worship-street, Finsbury- 
| Square, has made these instruments for 
the compression of arteries and tumours, 
and would, therefore, understand any order 
The front} pad 
could be screwed down upon the uterus 
without any difficulty, on account of the ex- 
treme laxity of the abdominal parietes, and 
a much less degree of pressure would be 
required, than might probably be expected. 


shoud be accomplished in a more effectual| This lax state of the abdominal parietes 


manner. 
In cases of internal or external hemor- 


rhage, 1 would suggest that the accoucheur 


often occasions them to be so tender that 
they can scarcely be borne to be touched, 
but which need not be an objection to the 


should take three or four octavo volumes, employment of pressure, for when applied 


which would be quite large enough, and 
wrap them up together in a towel, then lay 
them longitudinally over the rectus muscle, 
and place half a hundred weight upon them, | 
if it could be readily obtained, which should 
be held secure by an attendant ; when it was 
thought proper to remove the weight, towels 
might be substituted as before described. 
The reasons for not proposing that the towels 
should be used in the first place is, that it 
would be difficult to fasten them tightly 
enough, and if this were done, they would 
become as indurable as a rope lashed closely 
round the body. As it might sometimes 
happen in remote places in the country, that 
there were neither books nor even towels 
long enough to reach round the body to be 
procured ; in such cases a sheet or a blanket 
might be rolled up very firmly and placed 
upon the abdomen, while three inflexibie 
sticks might be laid transversely across it, 
of sufficient length to extend beyond the 
ilia, and a napkin or handkerchief being 


firmly, it in general, if not always, removes 
this soreness. If nurses were more atten- 
tive to this circumstance, they would often 
add much to the comfort of the patient. 
Persons, after having been tapped for dropsy, 
will complain from the same cause, and find 
relief immediately they are bound up. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Henry Searce. 


ASSISTANT SURGEONS IN THE NAVY. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sir,—I am surprised that you should 
have inserted in a former Number of Tue 
Lancer, the fastidious and unfounded com- 
plaints of “ An Assistant Surgeon in the 


passed round the back, could be tied to the 
extremities of either stick in such a mode, 
that the sticks would become chords to the 
ares which the handkerchiefs formed. In 
this rude manner I feel assured, that some 
of the most alarming cases of uterine hw- 
morrhage might be readily controlled. 

If future experience should be in favour 
of the efficacy of this plan, | would then beg 
to recommend to those who have much 
practice in midwifery, the employment of 
an instrument | constructed a few years 


Navy.” He talks about being degraded to 
mess in the midshipman’s berth, “ with 
unruly boys.” What! is it a degradation 
for a medical school-boy (for such, in point 
of practical experience is a young assistant 
surgeon,) is it a degradation, I ask, to mess 
with a young Rodney, a Howe, a Duncan, a 
Nelson! Doubtless, if this assistant had 
been so degraded, he would have gloried in 
his shame, and stood “a tip toe” when 
their names were mentioned. ‘ Surely,” 
says this Assistant Surgeon, “ his educa- 


ago, a representation of which is given in | 
Johnson's Review for September, 1824. By 
a little modification, it might be made capa- 
ble of producing pressure upon any external 
part of the body, without impeding the ge- 
neral circulation. It is a steel ring tourni- 
quet, of an elliptical figure. For the pur- 
pose in question, its long axis should be 
about eighteen inches, its short axis nine 
inches ; the pad to be affixed to the screw 
should be circular, probably five inches in 
diameter would make it equal to the placen- 


tion, and respectability as a medical man, 
entitle him to rank with any lieutenant, 
master, purser, or marine officer in the 
Navy.” Now, Sir, neither respectability 
nor education entitle any officer to rank ; 
and no such degree of them, as thirteen 
years’ experience have enabled me to ob- 
serve in assistant surgeons in the navy, 
will render them superior in general infor- 
mation to the junior officers, whose society 
this gentleman deems so unruly. I do not 
hesitate to say, that in any midshipman’s 
berth he ever entered, there was as much 


tal surface of the uterus. The back pad 
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respectability, and as much education, be- 
fore his entrance as after it. Non omnia 

sumus omnes ; even the medical gentle- 
men himself is not ground in all knowledge. 
Is there no education but what is anatomi- 
cal? Is there no respectability but what is 
medicinal? Are the sciences exclusively 
medical? Is plane trigonometry concen- 
trated in the carving of lozenges, or spheri- 
cal in the rolling of pills? Surely, Sir, 
there is no less absurdity than effeminacy 
in comparing the “‘ airy apartments of a 
house on shore, to the necessary confine- 
ment of a ship; and, in complaining of his 
want of accommodation, there is no less in- 
justice in the statement of the Assistant 
Surgeon. When the junior officer—the un- 
ruly boy—the offensive messmate of this re- 
spectable and educated assistant, is “‘ biding 
the pelting of the pitiless storm,”’ he, ‘‘ good 
easy man,” is snugly housed between decks, 
reading books, learning, or most probably 
picking bones. When the “ degraded” 
midshipman is on the high and giddy mast, 
watching the out-hauling of a weather earing, 
the scientific “idler,” as he is not inaptly 
called at sea, is either elaborating an ex- | 
tract, or rotating a pill; and instead of 
being recommended by the wet or cold, his 
manipulations are aided laterally by the 
rolling of the ship, and anteriorly by her 
pitching; in short, Sir, he is at perfect 
liberty to take every advantage of the wind 


such an assistant would have the ship her- 
self on shore. 

The Assistant Surgeon invid‘ously no- 
tices, ‘‘ That the gunner, boatswain, and 
carpenter, are each entitled to a cabin.” 
Now, Sir, had his superior education only 
lifted his mind from the mortar, to contem- 
plate the reason of the circumstances which 
stood around him, and had his respectability 
permitted him, he might have perceived 
that these warrant officers are each of them 
at the head of their respective professions, 
and can attain no higher station, and should 
therefore justly be allowed as many privi- 
leges as may render their situation a de- 
sirable one, to excite the emulation of such 
as may seek it. He would not thus have 
complained, that such privileges were with- 
held from an assistant surgeon, to whom are 
open the superior ranks of surgeon and phy- 
sician, with their respective profits and ac- 
commodations. ‘The Assistant Surgeon 
complains that he is obliged to sleep in a 
hammock “like one of the lowest rank ;” 
why, Sir, all his messmates sleep in ham- 
mocks, the lieutenants, the captain, and 
even the admiral himself sleep in “ cots,” 
a species of hammock, and sometimes pre- 
fer the hammock itself! What, in the 
name of Asculapius, would the assistant 
sleep in? ‘* Airy apartments, quarters al- 
lotted to him, dressing tables, &c.’’ Why, 
Sir, even the Lord High Admiral himself 


| dispenses with these things. With respect 
_.| to his comparison between the pay of the 
In battle too, when the ‘‘ unruly boys” | medical men in the army and navy, it least 
are lifting their voices amidst the roar of | of all becomes one of his class to make the 
cannon, and surrounded by ‘“* the pride,|complaint. It is true that the navy gene- 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,” | rally is paid far inferior to the army. But 
the respectable medical assistant is doing | both in pay and convenience the naval as- 
his duty, deeply sunk in a bomb proof cle- | sistant surgeon is better accommodated than 
ment. jany of his rate on board, and the full sur- 
The education of this respectable assist- | geon than his rate; the assistant surgeon’s 
ant has taught him, it seems, that it is very | pay is far greater than a midshipman’s who 
warm in hot climates, so much so, indeed, | has served ten or twelve years ; he has no 
as to render it agreeable to dine with the watch to keep, and is never exposed to the 
coat off. Forsooth this hot weather and|inclemency of the weather. By inserting 
close apartments, are insufferable to our | this letter, you will do but justice to the 
gallant assistant; it is by no means salu- | government of the navy, as it respects assist- 
brious. ‘* Look,” says he,’’ at the army | ant surgeons. 
medical man dining in a comfortable airy 
apartment, and enjoying all the luxuries of 
the shore.” It is certainly natural for the 
human members to take care of the human 
belly, and especially for medical members 
to consider a medical belly; but there is 
somewhat too much of this, even in a re-| Dublin, June 29, 1827. 
spectable assistant surgeon, who has been 
so many years in the naval service. He 
appears to me, what his messmates, the un- 
ruly boys, would certainly call him, a shore- 
going doctor. Look again” says he, at 
the army medical man, who has his quar- 
ters allotted to him with every convenience 
that can be procured on shore.” I suppose 
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and weather. 


T am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
G.H. H. 
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iodinally over the rectus muscle, 
and place half a hundred weight upon them, 
it could be readily obtained, which should 
held secure by an attendant ; when it was 

t proper to remove the weight, towels 

ight be substituted as before described. 
reasons for not proposing that the towels 
should be used in: the first place is, that it 
would be difficult to. fasten. them tightly 
, and if this were done, they would 

i closely 


might be 
the abdomen,. while three inflexible 
. might be aid transversely across it, 
sufficient length to extend beyond the 
and a napkin or handkerchief being 
round the back, could be tied to the 
ities of either stick in such a mode, 
icks would become chords to the 
handkerchiefs formed. In 
manner I feel assured, that some 
most slatming cases of uterine he- 
might be readily controlled. 
experience. should be in favour 
of this plan, I would then beg 
commend to those who have much 
in midwifery, the employment of 
an instrament I constructed a few years 
ago, a representation of which is given in 
Jolinson’s Review for September, 1824. By 
ittle modification, it might be made capa- 
“of producing pressure upon any external 
part of the body, without impeding the ge- 
neral circulation. It i 
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tive to this circumstance, they would. often 
add much to the comfort of the. patient. 


Persons, after having heen tapped for 5 
will complain from the. same cause, and 
relief immediately they are, bound 

I remain, Sir, 
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To the Balter of Tus 


unruly boys.” What! is it, a.degradation 
for a medical school-boy (for such,,im poiat 
of practical experience is 9 young asgistant 


surgeon,) is it a d ion, I ask,.to mess 
with a young Rodney, a Howe, Duncap, a 
en od, he woul ied jn 
shame, and stood ‘“ 
ir hames were mentioned,‘ Surely.’ 
says this Assistant Surgeon, “ his, eduee- 
tion, and respectability as a medical, map, 
entitle him to rank, with any Jigutenant, 
master, purser, or marine rE, 2, 
Navy.” Now, Sir, neither wade 
nor education entitle any officer to rank 5 
and no such degree of them, as thirteen 


-| years’ experience have enabled ‘0 


serve in assistant surgeons in 

will render them in general 
mation to the junior officers, w pore 
this gentleman deems s0 unruly. 1. not 
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breathing ; the corners of the book, and the 
towels, occasioned some uneasiness, but not 
of this plan are, viz..that 
it ie simple, eusily practicable, and prompt 
in relief, It is true that.gentle pressure of 
the hand. is often, used to exeite contraction 
of the uterus, but, whether it be of the least 
pressure, whenever applied wi 
view of closing the bleeding mouths of 
uterine yessels, would require that it thas mighe 
be accomplished in a more effectual state of the abdominal. parietes 
manner. asions them to be so, tender, that 
cases of internal or, external, bamor- 
suggest that the accoucheur 
take three. or four octayo volumes, 
which, would be quite large enough, and 
OUr 
‘Sainte, 
round the body. As it might sometimes : 
happen in remote places in the country, that 
there were neither books nor even towels 
long enough to reach round the body to be 
Sir,—I am surprised that’ you“ \showld 
have inserted in former’ Number of Tyr 
Lancet, the fastidious and unfounded ¢om- 
plaints of An Assistant in’ the 
Navy.” He talks about being degtaded to b 
/ mess in the midshipman’s berth, ‘f with 
quet, of an elliptical hgure. or the pur ob- 
pose in question, its long axis should b 
about eighteen inches, its short axis nine 
inches ; the ped-tobeeffixed to the screw 
should be circular, probably five inches in 
diameter would make it equal to the placen- 
tal’ surface of the uterus. The back pad 
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complaint.. It is true that the ‘gene- 


i then 
any of his rate on board, and the full sar- 
geon than his rate ; 
ten or twelve years ; be has no 
inclemency r. ‘By 
this letter, you will do but justice to the 
government of the navy, as it respects assist - 
Tam, Sir, 
_ Your obedient humble servant, 


Dublin, June 29, 1897, 
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much education, be- | such an assistant would have the ship her. 
possumus omnes ; even the medical gentle- ssistant Surgeon invidiously no- 
men himself is not groend in ail knowledge. tices, “* That the Fenner, boatswain, and 
Ts there no edecation’ but what's anatomi-|carpenter, are each entitled to a cabin.” 
cal? Is there no} respectability but what is | Now, Sir, had his superior education only 
medicinal? Are the sciences exclusively | lifted his mind from the mortar, to contem- 
metical? Is plane trigonometry concen- | plate the reason of the circumstances which 
trated in the carving of lozenges, or spheri- 
Surely, Sir, | permitted him, might have perce: 
ity than effeminacy ech of them 
“comparing apurtments ‘of a | et the’ respective i 
ment of ship; an, in complaining of his therefore justly be allowed as many privi- 
want of accommodation, there is no less in-|!eges as may render their situation a de- 
in ‘the statement of the Assistant | sirable one, to excite the emulation of such 
When the junior officer—the un-|@3 may seek it. He would not thus have 
po ee Oe offensive messmate of this re- complained, thet buch privileges ‘were with- 
e pelting of the pitiless storm,” he, “ open the superior ranks 0: eaeee wel 
man,’ issnugly housed between decks, | 8ician, with their respective profits ace 
thas: learning, or most probably commodations. The Assistant 
picking’ bones. “When the “ degraded” 
midshipman is on the high and giddy mast, | hammock “like one of the lowest rank ;” 
watching the out-hauling of a weather earing, | Why, Sir, all his messmates sleep in ham- 
the scientific “idler,” as he is not inaptly | mocks, the liewtenants, ‘the captain, and 
called at sea, is either elaborating an ex-|¢ven the admiral himself sleep in “‘ cots,” 
tract, or rotating a pill; and instead of |8 species of hammock, and sometimes prée- 
being recommended by the wet or cold, his| fer the hammock ‘itself! What, in the 
manipulations ‘tre elded laterally by the |name of Asculapius, would the assistant 
tolling of the ship, and anteriorly by her|sleep in? ‘ Airy apartments, quarters al- 
short, Sir, he is, at perfect |lotted to him, &e.” Why, 
ty to take every advantage of the wind | Sir, even the Lord High Admiral himself \ 
to hi comparison tween the 
when the “ medical men in thé army and it least 
of all becomes one of his class to make the | 
pomp, circumstance glorious war,” is to the army. = 
the respectable medical assistant is both in and convenience the | 
a bomb proof 
respectable 
eems, that it 
muth so, i 
le to dine with the 
is hot weather and 
insufferable to our : 
assistant; it is by no’ means salu- 
“* Look,” says he,” at the army 
man dining m a comfortable airy 
alt “the laxuries of 
shore.” It is certainly. natural for the 
human members to take care of the human 
belly, and especially for medical members 
to consider 9 medical belly ; but there is 
tie of this, even in» re-| 
Spectable assistant surgeon, who has been nk 
#0 many yeérs in the naval service. He ann) 
would certainly call him, a shore- nef 
going * Look again” says he, “ at 
arm medical man, who has his quar- ai jo, oil 
ters allotted to him with every convenience | ty ily 
‘that'can be procured on shore.” I suppose] 
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wide fi ovad bloye and grooms. A 


ceive out of the funds of the charity forty 
Seer, pounds a yeer, and no more! Whatever 


—_ else is obtained being extracted from the 


of tha of pockets of the public, in thename of  hos- 
during the past week, have had the morti-|Pital pupils” But in many of these insti- 
feation of seeing Sra A. Cantare’s nothing whaterer is procured from 
ointment to the office of Vice President 
Wie papers; aye, im the columos of those| At the London Hospital the medical 
very journals which only 9 few weeks since | olieers, we believe, are without any, even 
propagated the foulest and most unfounded |*lightest, pay from the funds of the charity ; 
éalumnies against nine tenths of the gene-| bence their only dinect emolument is ob- 
ral practitioners, from the pen of this | tined from the entrance fees of the stu- 
crusty Cariiis. Here we have another of | dents, which must be of very trifling amoynt, 
the happy effects resulting from the “ self-/ «8 the number of pupils at this place is 
perpetuating” principle of eleetion enjoyed | tlways exceedingly limited. How is it then 
by the Councit. If the Members at large | that such anxiety is constantly manifested im 
possessed the power of appointing their/| the attempt tosecure hospital appointments ? 
own officers, would the individual in ques- This we shall show hereafter ;_ meaawhile, 
tion haye been selected for any office of] We beg to call the attention of the reader to 
favour or dignity? Let the Mambers an-| the following official paper, published jn 
éwer. But, fortunately, the obnoxious dy-| The Times, relative to the election. of this 
nasty of the College fast approaches its end,| ™umerous batch of asistants. Somp of the 
“ @ consummation devoutly to be wished ;"’| Statements it eonteins ave eal: pathy the 
and which, were it not in view, the state of sideration ofthe profession, 
where any medical movement is observable,| « undersigned of 
its charecter is sure to indiente the absence 
of an gffcient College. “An example of this| ‘hat the Governors should be 


of expressing their opinion 
Rnd Deon exhibited at alo the pro by 
London Hospital, where three assistant sur- | the by point: 


geons and three assistant physicians have | assistant surgeons, do 
been elected to assist those who deny that 


they stand in need of such assistance, and, | *¥t8 of the yr 
in fact,-who fairly tell you, that they have 
little op, nothing to do. The public will] Thompson, 
searcely believe that, notwithstanding the| John Nixon 
extreme eagerness with which candidates Wild 
. iam Jameson John Christie 
usually seek for medical offices in our cha- John Piibbert William Prest 
Titable institutions, that for the greater part Witten | 
NO BALARIES are attached to them; whilst] Thomas Chev 
with others, the wages of physicians and] Jim ” Matthew 


surgeons do not exceed those of footmen| Richard Page “| James Y¥ 


6 


“HE LONDON 


M:£. Bliss | ‘William Sharp "That on t of ds 

Robert ** “WR. Casteniieck** | tion to that which is now propo 

Archibald C.F. Hennings some years ago, and, after two years’ expe- 

James Templer John Hall. _ | tletice,gbandoned; the General Court having 
at the time recorded its opinion, that the 

Reasons | ny vo Ey from the Proposition to the Governors interests, of the 
Three Assistant Physicians and Three} charity, 


Assistant Surgeons to the London Hospital. That the gratuitgpe ppoiatmens, of so 
__Tuat no evidence has boon addueed of the | PNY hes 
or of ‘the proposed ad- | ™8Y offic ted, 

to an | ho, be repudiate the 

establishment of the Hospital. in personal of the 


That the physicians and the 
more than necessary) agree, ins 
present medical tata. That the appointment of assistants 


the house-committee hes|chise of the Governors, and, in 
prbiely de isclaimed that any imputaion is in-|limjt it to the assistants; as the 
be'cast upon the manner in which | which those will 
those duties have been executed; and, far-|ereate must operate 
ther, because it is distinctly understood that of hgh ia the 
the proposition does not pe Ba from the | known skill experience, 
physicians or surgeons. themselves as candidates, 
ne ggrrnense records of the cies shall occur in the offices of senior 
number ents during the the int eof the house 
ain #0 in the slightest degree ly, in matters relating to 
warrans eny addition to the medical gnd election of officers, whatever may be the 
nor is any of the parties, is highly 
erease to be expected, as the building does unjust te other candidates, and must pals to 
Rot afford sufficient convenient accomoda- | abridge ofthe Govertors, 


for the number of patients which are 

uimitted than the building was originally in- | into effest, it Ay y, Predicted thas 

tended to contain, evidence of which will |®° opportunity will be the Gover- 
m 


he fi nars at a choice for them- 
ound in the prefatory addresses annually thes 


published by the Hospital, in which it is |8¢lves, as 
specially that “the attention is is to create, 
the should be the seinen surgeon, the whieh 
por increasing the building.” The fit ’ 
ierefore, for considering of of an addi. | Will, it is believed, be reduced to a mere 
them medical and chirurgical esta-| matter of form ; and farther, that the 
will be, whenever such further | Po8al for holding six elections at iuterv 
shall have been provided. | Periods, must be attended with great incon: 
the measure proposed would una- the 
ably entail an additional e a ttempt to 
which the medical chirargica! of the 
of the Hospital will not , it ae ‘Hospital, whilst it is known that the officers” 
from the official accounts, since = require no assistance, is not only im 
TRY, » the funded property hasdimi dient, but would indicate the absence of a 
that the éxpenses not orily excee i. proper feeling and regard for the opinions of 
income, but that the total receipts during | the ttoewn.4 and syrgeons, who are in- 
the year 1826 were than the deed the most propor 
and the out increased ; that, mate of the necessity of such 4 Proper! 
such circumstances, it would be hi bighly ly | The Governars will, no doubt, defer to = 
ica 18 


a heh to the duties; that/ tend virtually to curtail the 


venience to the tyoda 


impredede to adopt any measure whi sentiments of m to whom the hos~ 
calculated to affeot the permanent income pau is deeply inde yet for its: 
the Hogpital, seeing, also, that. and for dispensin 

third of the annual receipt is deri from leo ramet and anxious a , 
the fuctiating sources benefits of inferior to 
and benefactions, its kind in this metropolis. — 


1824 2,052 5,013 
1825 2,142 5,193¢ 
1826 2,147 5,890* 
foregoing return, after deducting the 
of tickets, ag: 
7,250 pa- 


g bei ed, the nie 
t average 
was open was 1,500 
more than upon an average of the last six 
yeats, although the medical and chirurgical 
officers of the establishment were not at 
that time equal to the present number. 

The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the medical and chirurgical es- 
tablishments of the undermentioned 
hospitals in London, and of the num 
patients relieved at each for the year 1826 : 


's Hospital.—In, and out-patients, about 
Physicians, 3; assistant do. 1; surgeons, 


1; total,8; house-pupils,3,| 


of 


i Ze 
ients are attended toe 


St. Thomas's:—In and 
“Physicians, 3; assistant do,, 1; 
3; assistant do., 1; 
honse-pupil, 1. ‘Grand total, 10. 
8ty Bartholomew’ s.—-In and 
t 10,778. 
ysicians, 3; surgeons, 3 ; assistant do., 


2, tofal, 12 


From these returns it might be in- 
ferred that the number of out-patients had 
increased, but such is not the fact. A nume- 


be v 
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intment of six ,assistant-physicians 
| pointmen is necéssary, will, 
pest 


that, those may entertain 
opinion, will feel it a duty to 
opinion hy in favour of a motion 
for adjournment,—a course free from ob- 
jection, as it will leave it open to the pro- 
moters of the measure to resume the ¢on- 
whenever an: in- 


Notwithstanding this sensible and spite: 
ed appeal to the Governors, when the day 
of election'arrived the proposition for the 
appointment of six assistant surgeons and 


ublic | physicians was carried, without even a ballot 
‘being demanded by the opposite party. 


Dr. Frampton, indeed, attempted to address 
the court, with ‘a view to explain the’ im- 
policy of the measure, but he could not ob- 

tain a hearing, although Mr. ‘Thomas Wil: 
son, late M.P. for the City of “London, 
strongly urged that he should be permitted 
to proceed. This conduct is sufficiently de- 
scriptive of the characters and ‘motives, 
of the the appoint 
ments. 


An 
ponent, Proximate, and Exciting Causes are 
clearly defined ; its Preventive and 
tive Indications fully demonstrated tpen 
Pathologicit Principles,’ [The ‘title 
would fill a page.] By P. P. P. Mtb- 
pietoy, M.D.’ 8vo. pp: ‘97, 4th edit. 
Bath, 1887 ; sold by Baldwin, 
and Joy, London,» 
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Ws do not apprehend that much difference 
of opinion exists with respect to the predis- 
ponent and exciting causes of gout, but we 
~ | fancy that Dr. Myddleton will find some diffi 
the culty in defining clearly in what its proximate 
canse consists. That it is hereditary—that 


The following is a statement of the num- Te Cpe consult the in- 
“der of patients relieved during the’ last six | terests the attesiding’ the 
years in the London Hospital ;— .. 
| 
crease of the means of the hospital shall 
have provided additional accommodation, 
the expediency of some increase 
| 
| 
"'N.B.—The out-patients are only seen 
once every week. - 
London Hospital—In and out-patients, 
7250. 
pysicians, 3; surgeons, 3; assistant do, 
1; apothecary, 1; assistant ditto, 1; total, 
gmentation has arisen from 
ted mode of registering the tickets ; 
since every patient contin 
upon ka for a ener period than 
months, is compelled to have his ticket 
; for the apparent 
{his explanation 
~Governor and 


DR. MYDDLETON oN cour. 


inks the: Jaxury—that it is ex- 


cited by sorrow, fatigue, andcold, in certain 


idiosyncracies, cannot be doubted ; the prox- 
imate cause of gout, however, is still in- 
volved in considerable obscurity, notwith- 
standing the progress which has been made 
towards a knowledge of the altered state of 
the secretions, especially of the urine, during 
a parexysm of the disease. The analogy 
between ‘the gout and ‘the’ stone did not 
éscape Sir John Hilf in bis eulogy. on, the 
Burdock tea, which, “he says, . is: useful 
against both, although it be 2 cure for 
neither. Berthollet says, that the urine of 
gouty persons contains less phosphoric acid 
previous to the fit; and Chaptal infers that 
this acid is retained in the blood and con- 
veyed to the articulations, producing pain, 
swelling, and constituting what is called the 
gout. Paracelsus held some such opinion, 
though vaguely of course, from his igno- 
tance of chemistry. Dr. Cagettannus Tac- 
conus, made several experiments with the 
synovia of brutes, and of men both sound 
and gouty, order to discover whether 
the gouty matter, that is, the deposition 
about the joints, is acid or alkaline he 
concluded that it is sometimes of the one 
and sometimes of the other nature. If the 
gout produces..no tophi,. or knots, or does 
it very slowly, and especially if it is attended 
With edematous swellings, he pronounces it 
to.depepd alkaline humour ; but jf the 
knots are large and quickly formed, it is 
oming,, he thinks,, to an, ecid. Wollaston, 
Fourcroy, and Vauquelin, found these con- 
cretiqnsto composed of urate of soda, 
which Dr. Myddleton, after Chaptal, makes 
the eause of gout, The, urine often depo- 
sits a pink-coloured sediment, which Scheele 
and other chemists found to be uric or lithic 
acid, and phosphate of lime; this sort of 
uring ‘is’ ‘certainly common in persons of a 
gouty diathesis, and when the precipitation 
is considerable it indicates the termination 
of a paroxyém ; but should it wholly disap- 
pear, we ‘may expect a renewal of the at- 


not morbidly obstructed, contribute largely to 


rémove excrementitious matter from the cir- 


culation ; and in arthritic habits, the matter 


thus emitted from the cuticular exhalants’ 
bas a particularly acid odour. According to 
Berthollet, litmus paper becomes red when 


placed in contact with arthritic inflamma- 
tion. From the experiments of Dr, Wol- 
laston, who found that uric acid, either 
alone or combined with soda, forming gouty 
concretions, requires @ greater proportion 
of fluid to hold it-in solution; Dr. Myd- 
dleton infers, that whenever it morbidly 
predominates, it is natural to expect its 
separation and consequent deposition in a 
solid form; the part to which it may be 
kind of idiosyncracy. ‘‘ In some, the kid- 
neys may effect this morbid mutation, and 
produce sand or urinary calculi ; in others, 
the ligamentous and tendinous parts will be 
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tacks.» The the skin 


visited by the morbid excess of acid, soas . 


to induce a peculiar irritation, 
source of arthritic inflammation.” 

A case in the volume of the Medial 
Observations and Inquiries, seems, at first 
however, in the main, will, we believe, be 
found to be untenable, A patient had gout 
and extreme pain in his feet, heels, amd 


ancles, for ten or twelve days, which, to use. 
his own words, flew as quick as lightning to 


‘the calves of his legs for about half a minute ; 
with equal violence the pain then ascended 
to both thighs, whefe it scarcely remained 
one minute before it entered the abdomen ; 
from whence, after ‘giving one acute pang, 
it proceeded with the seme rapidity to the 
stomach, and vomiting ensued. The patient 
thtew ap’ abdats pint and half of green 
aqueous liquor, so extremely corrosive; that 
he ‘compéred it to the strongest mineral acid 3 
after ihis diacharge he slept five or six 
hours, and on waking; found’ hiniself quite 


free from pain; the swelling and tenderness 


ilso went off entirely in two days, so as to 


enable him to follow his usual occcupations. 
We do not know whether the guthor places 
mueh reliance upon this ease, but certainly 
i¢ tends rather to prove, that erthrodynia 
disposes parts to form lithic acid, than that 
lithie acid produces arthrodynia. It is im- 
possible that the pint and half of gteen co- 
loured and a¢id flaid eowld have been trans- 
ferred front the ancles to the stomach; it 
must, therefore, have been secreted by the 
latter, in eonsequenee of the metastasis of 
the inflammation. And why should not in- 
flamed or disordered textures secrete acid 
aa well as any thing else? We know that 
they do; but the gouty diathesis, according 
to Dr. Myddleton, and he is right, is parti- 
cularly prove to the formation of acids: 
which then is cause, and which effect? 
Does the gout, thet state of system do 
ealled, generate the acid, or does the seid 
generate the gout! Every arthritic knows 
that when the most regular fit has ceased, 
whether by deposition on the ligaments, by 
urine, or by perspiration, that it may again 
be produced by a variety of causes, and 
Tun the same course. Besides, the. bare 
suppesition of morbid matter, whether acid 
or any thing else, implies the exiatence of a 
werbific cause ; in short, that the disease has 
degen; the redundant acid, therefore, which 
Dr. Myddleton finds, is the effect, and not 
the cauge of that vitiated state of the assimi- 
lating orguns, especially of the stomach, and 
eoasequently of the general system, which 
ponstitutes a fit ef the gout. 

\ The object of Dr, Myddleton’s book is to 
Tecommend the Bath waters, as well as an 
oxygenated beth, or fomentation, ia the 
treatment of gout, in which he informs us 
that, be has employed the latter with sur- 
prising advantage. It is prepared, we pre- 
sume, by causing water to sbsorb oxygen 
ges by pressure, until it is saturated, and 
employed at the temperature of 96° or 97° 


VETERINARY SURGERY.“FROG PRESSURE. 


‘The following are extracta from another 
letter which we have recived. from Mr. 
Ganly. A few passages, not relating to the 
subject under diseussion, have been omitted: 


i. With reference to your remarks on 
my forther letter; the place; I showa 
be to that shoe ef an 
e ickness ughout is the onl 
or recommietidéd By Mt. 
or those who -practise lis principles 
shoeing, for if 1 had I should have. stated 
the reverse of what I knew to be the fact 
I metély said, that the horses T saw 
Woolwieh, with what your friend calls thé 
common shoe, hed as much pressure | 
their frogs as Mr. Coleman recommends in 
his leetures, or had contended for in his 
works.” I could not have supposed 
you would have understood from it, 
what he now recommends id different from 
what he formerly prescribed in. hia works, 
on the contrary, I coupled them together. 
As to the term frog-pressute now resdlvibg 
itself into & question of degree; I ‘thould 
have thought that it had been always so, 
for we know that although corn and beans 
are fdmitted to be excellent food for hotsés, 
if we do not consider the quattity we may 
do a deal of harm. , 
2. In the next 
tauch stfess on the 
the shoe, which 1 sabmit is mistaking the 


means for the end, 
to meat by to destfoy 80 
horn and n the of the foot,” 


you mistook me much. Howerér, these are 
errors which pure scientific men will fre- 
quently make when reasoning on 
ment of the horee, bat into- the seien« 
tife praetitioner is not likely to fall, 

Tt is no observation of ours; that ** a shoe 
of equal thickness is the only éne now used 
or tecémmended by Mr. Coleman ;" ‘we 
know to the contrary ; but Mr. Ganly bas 
said, that with such a shoe the frog might 
receive as much as the Professor 
ever advised! and he now wholly disclaims 
the idea of cutting dowm the heels, so tbat, 
after all, our original position remains n+ 
totithed ; since, with a shoe of common 
thickness, and the heels left es usual, where 
is the variation from the old common me- 
thod ? which we always declared was not 
materially departed from. But im denying 
that he meant to “ destroy sound born and 


weaken the frame of the foot,” by lowering 


4 
Of 


LONDON OPHTHALMIC 
thé "heels "to obtain préssuré the | 


frog, we wre left ignorant of his definition 


of ** proper paring,” which westill contend} 
Pat tHe Fixe AND, LAW 
Do ¢orn and beans illustrate the doctrine} 


can ofly mean what was before stated, 


of frog ptessure? We cannot discover the 
intimate connection, and a grand point of 
difference spoils the pretended analogy, 
inasmuch as the horse can always exert 
a will of bis own in eating his provender, 
While tle degree of frog pressure is sub- 
sertient too often to the fancy or stupidity 
of those who impose it. 


As to mistaking the méans for the end, we] - 


consider that the end is always governed by 
the means, Which, therefore, are of greatest 
consequence ; thus, for instance, we have 
shown, that the end this gentleman proposes 
(i.e. frog pressure) cannot be obtained in 
the degree the Professor has taaght, by 
the means of full aid level heels and a com- 
mon shoe. However, these are things, Mr. 
Ganly, which not only the purely scientific, 
bat the merely reasonable man may see, 
Bat to argue against such objections is to 
trifle away time. What has become of the 
patent artificial frog, the thin-heeled shoe, 
the patent frog and spit-bar shoes? in 
these alone we can behold this college 
bugbear perfeetty developed; where are 
they? They are gone by, laid aside for 
ever ; and now we are told, in excuse and 
defence of Mr Coleman, that, in what is 
teally common shoeing, much benefit is de- 
tived from the simple profession of this now 
imaginary principle, which experience has 
Provéd to be worse than useless when di- 
reotly applied, 

this eam be benedictal 
out readers judge, and sloo how far any 
thing which has hitherto been advanced has 
gone’ to invalidate the truth of the principles 
we advocate, for these minor discussions 
make ws love of the ques- 

Of an thos. 
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an 


urst, 
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OPHTHALMIC INSTITUTIONS. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sin,—No department of the medical pro- 


ession ima the 
pruning touch reforming hand, than 
the London, For al- 
though, by the of k e, it 
has been from the clutches o 
fessed quacks; yet, melancholy to mS 
it has now the property of 


who, under the mask of a sgientific 
wear, in théir hearts, the very , spirit of 
empiricism. No medicine has, within 
the last few years, with rapid 
strides as thes nowhere 
have the principles that o va en 
the of disease, 
developed and explained than in it ; Ay is 
obvious to every attentive mind, that nearly, 
all the London oculists treat these complaints, 
on plans diametrically opposite to those 
principles which guide the practice of scien, 
tific medical mea, in foe ame me 
has chiefi the desive of of certain 
indivi acquire for themselves. 
reputation for manual dexterity, which, 
they once obtain, they know will procure 
* them a mono y of this lucrative. branch 
of the trade. You em already held up to 
View the spirit and motives that gave origin 
to the Moorfields Infirmary, 
but these may be jus ly extended to ali the. 
eye institutions of this metropolis. Nothing 
can prove the truth of this more then the 


striking fact, that not a single i 

One oculist, who. at this mo- 


ment enjoys @ large share of this precti 


treats his patients on the most narrow s 
empirical views of disease. A 

t, arise constitution 
his remedies consist in the application of a 
vast Vatiety of drops, ointments, ond 


| 
1 
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tions, and in numerous dex 
this héto, like rich: 
» and thus | One 


him, ‘and div: ractises of 

sorcerer, soon be 
fam th ‘fin 
able horisons. a fallen star, leave 


visit, with the n 
ever, of well , to the West 
minstet Eye Infirmary, in order to have a 


ep, empiniesl and unknown, at the dread 
of the blustering chief who ‘presides 
with almost feudal power within its pom- 
pous walls, and likewise to contemplate, at 
a sacred distance, that visual hero, Tebbs, 
whio, although tender in years, and unpre- 
tending in talent, has a yet derived, from the 
reflected knowledge of his master, a degree 
of ophthalmic fahtation, which has placed 
him far beyond the level of five-sixths of the 
wrong-headed surgeons of London. The 
classic scenes which now opened to our view 
would baffle the rae of a Hogarth to de- 

pict, nor can any guage which we pos 
convey an ea of its tadidtoas 
nature, considering its connexion with the 
dignified ssion of medicine, nor of our 
numerous patients who were 

to the blind practice. 

one side of the ‘* modest author” was 
& table divided into innumerable par- 
ions, in which were to be found every 
ve ent, from simple oil to the 
golden ointment, wich every genus 
tape of wash, and a vast variety of 
medicine for all ages and consti- 
one corner might be'seen a9-grain 
solution of the nitrate of silver, in another 
saturated one of soda. Ten 
ents resence,”’ with- 
mémento at each of these. 
They were up stairs, and placed 
Before the military Guthrie tens. Ina 
shrill might call ‘spirits from 
tie ‘visty dee “on our entrance, he asked 
for''29, on approach, he exclaimed, 
“ By Gad! well now! here’s a curious 
Your éyes run hot or cold? 
people woald call rheumatic in- 
of the cornea, but I don’t’ see 


ter the nape of No. 49 
T On 


PUPILS OF ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. 


e are 6 that 
Mr. Guthrie putt out many eyes; till he 
learns to subdue by 
other means than the employment of stimu- 
lating washes, and “ te ” drops, 
It is with much we have to inform 
you, Sir, that all which 


if 


PR he is entered on the books of. 


than those derived from an acquaintance 
with the philosophy of medical 
Having paid the due tribute of attention to 
the more prominent actors, we looked for 
some God-like countenance, which might 
betray to us the too celebrated Tebbs, 
we looked in vain, for all had the appear- 
ance of mortals ; and, on inquiry, 
we were horrified to find, that the same 
blast which had wafted his fame to every 
corner of the earth, had extinguished his 


PuPiLs oF st. oroncr 
To the Bator of Tue. 


id that unless it is through the 
columns of Tue Lancet, it will be Jong be- 
redressed. They are as fol- 


Fine, The irregularity the’ sur- 


board, (where the Rev. Mr. is 
wa wing : 


or apprentice shall be at 

ital morhing at’ ten, aed not 

Sepa l two, or until the surgeons shall 
have Mf. Editor, grievance 
indeed, as the surgeons do not condescend to 


make thele unti} nearly one; and 


sts enure erty rom darkness,) the other i }puét out. 
unerring hands. No one is admitted to view 
his sécrét ‘operations, and” none but ‘the 
blind are allowed to darken the entrance of 
his ophthalmic grotto, but truth will find its 
from ‘‘ unknown lends; and many 
of his patients, after suffering for months 
der his treatment, have at length deserted 
1 an 
which ‘you received so terrific an 
jare, in every rei Correct ; in 
aking advantage of that warlike 
lenge which was offered to you, Mr. Editor, | would have no great imchmation 
figuring in your pages. But let 
weary you with too minute a de 
specimen which is now before wm 
mece you that the practice of this Institu- 
in is conducted on far different principles 
bid adieu 
To all; save memory of you.” 
I 
ble you with ashort list of the grievances 
insults which thé surgical pupils of St. 
rge’s Hospital are forced to submit to, 


a 


compel us to pass 
Hall, as the act was only, for limited time, 
. and.they have not attempted a renewal; will 


section ; yet, before we have 


ard, or pupil’s 
zoom, which might, 
sty. There is no name of the disease affect- 


ponent of the medicine he wishes to 
» Unless our credit is 


beter the are notallowed toattend 
post morteni é of the physicians’ 
patients except by courtesy, instead of right ; 
whereas, are always pre- 
sent at those con by the surgeons, 
1 now conclude, Mr. Editor, with the ho) 


have j a in this 

ra H. W...D,, and hope 
advice there, laid down will 

hy our, surgeons. . 


le ol :am.informed that the Apothecaries Act 
bas, expired, and they have no power. to 


an examination at their 


atts “HOSPITAL ‘REPORTS. 
ait hte a 


“HOSPITAL. OF SU RGERY, 
— Square, St. James's, 


_ AFFECTIONS OF THE KNEE JOINT. 


“No diseases require a greater of 
-| discrimination in their di 
ment, than those which affect “y * different 
.- | joints, for almost all their symptoms may be 
as rather of a general character 
to any individual case. . It 
y a most accurate knowledge of 
ann structure, considerable practical expe- 


| Tience, a minute acquaintance with the pro- 


gress of the complaint, and a most impartial 
consideration of all its features, taken, not in 
is} part, but as a whole, that the surgeon can 
be enabled to form a correct diagnosis, or 
“ogress a successful plan of cure. But if this 
true of joints in general, it must apply 
with particular force to that of the knee, 
whose complicated composition and great 
susceptibility of external injury, rendegs it 
liable to a most extensive and dangerous 
class of diseases. ‘These different affections 
have not yet, in this country, been suffi- 
ciently arranged or classed, nor indeed has 
been added to our knowledge cons 
cerning them since the days of the illus- 
trious Bichat, whose premature death 
vented him from collecting those fete 
which his comprehensive mind, had he li 
would soon have put him in ere in ts of. 
The few works which have ¥ 
country on this are 
ter derived entirely from him, nor, haye 
their authors acknowledged the source from 
which they have. obeained their knowledge, 
nor done any justice to his hellowed 
Those who have attempted to extend is 
doctrines fallen. into error-, Mr, Bro- 
die, by servilel ly copying from him, was, | 
many, to have advanced know- 
diseases ; but this ill-gotten 
fame lasted a while there existed litfle 
intercourse between England and her Con- 
tinental neighbours, but thanks to the bless- 
ings of peace, every one hes now an oppor- 


be adopted | tunity o mbenaees acquainted with the real 


author, and if he has not, there is a free 
medical press to point out to vr 
honour belongs. 
Considering the subject of the poth 
of joints as.one of the Lest importa 
one, yet, very little we 
have frequently, in former Number’, report- 


from thi wStrative of 


hynthe time,we shave been round, it is fi 
quently three, :or sometimes conse; 
queatly I, and many others, jose our ana- / 
tomical lectures ; and-if we regularly attend } 
te the hour prescribed, we also.lose the op- } 
ities which ean. be afforded by dis- 
| 
et, we ere to read the rules, and answer, ) 
muinater. Hospital. 3dly, The, surgical st 
dents are not allowed the Hospital Pharma 
copiea, which is given to. the physician 
pupil; consequently, we are at a loss to dig 
cover the composition of the medicines pr¢ 
scribed ; nay, Mr. Brodie himself is some 
times forced to ask. the pupils the com- 
Pp hly. We have no access to t 
Sargeon’s Case Books, unless through fi 
vour of the House Surgeon. Sthly. On 
physicians’ are allowed to enter tl 
apothecary’s shop. ..6thly.. The best plag 
in the theatre is allowed to the, physician! 
pupils, instead of equal—esped 
cially as itis for the. rmance of surgi: 
operations. -7thly. No notices of operation 
‘post mortem examinations, or consultation 
posted up in the pupils’ room, nor are al 
regular hours observed for that purpose ; 
’ fact, with regard to post-mortem examin 
} 
) Of seemmg thege abolished by your aid, an 
‘2 Your ebedient humble servant, 
Hosrrra 
[The Agt instill in force—Ev.}. 


soe APPECTIONS OF THE -KNED JOINT: 
of and car- | effusion is the common fésult of inflamma. 
F516) Number! stveral ‘were tiom of the synovial membranes» © 
related of gouty and rheumatic inflamma- 
tion of the former structure, occurring in| CASS OF INFLAMMATYON AND SUPPURATION 
the knee joint and its neighbouring burse. OF THE GAME BURSA, 
Thé two cases are curions, thotigh 
no means uncommon, of inflammation of 3 be ih 
lower bursa of the knee joint, accom- | right putells its ligament até 4 
panied with increased @ of synovia, |swollen, aad véry painful, The swelling,’ 
arising from external {ijtry :— 
Cai 24, a housemeid. In 


indistinet sense of fluctuation, as if arising | frequent 
from @ thick or oily fluid; the integuments 
covering it ate of nataral appearance, al+ 
though very tenses She at 
present, no pain in the knee. ‘I'he motions 
of the joitt, whith in other ts is of 
the wéual form, are little if at all impeded ; 
her general health is good. 
Reports, that about three weeks ago, after 
her knees in her household 
affairs, her joint became red and very pain: 
fal. “As the ifflammation subsided, she ob« 


to evacuate a large of purtient 


bility terminate in a permanent cure. Thesé 
may be contrasted with the following. 


Case of the same Disease in a more advanced stage. 
Caroling Hi, @tat. 19, also a housemaid, 
ahd much employed in wasliing on her 
knees. Has in the right knee joint, in the 
same sitvation as in the lest patient, a very 
tense swelling, which affords a sense 

of tion, of the same peculiar charne- 
ter-ds the lest, The disease being confined 
éntirely to the anterior portion of the joint, 
and the fluctuation being perceptible only 
over circomseribed spece. The complaint } 
——_ four months ago, as in the last, 
has followed, in evety respect, a similar 

e being of longer continu- 


of calomel, which have reduced con- 
siderably the bulk of the swelling, but have 
as yet by no means effected the cure of the 
disease. An attention to the form and si- 
fuation of these swellifys, in conjunction 
with, theit history and the circumscribed 
sense of fluctuation, at once pointed out the 
ffid seat of the disease, ‘The swel- 

arose, it is evident, from the increased 


mation of synovial membranes, which aré 
also under Mr. Wardrop’s ware; with the 
view of directing the = pto- 


‘the fluctuution was, on thet no. 


knee, in the situation of the lower part of nét dltered in Ite motions attetide 
the patetia and its ligaments, there is u cir-|ed with so mach pain, that the boy cainot 
oumsetibed, very prominent swelling, about | be prevailed on to stit, His general healt 
the size of & goose’s Which affords an|is much affected. Pulse 1104 akin ary; 
The disease 
With paiti, heat, and swell: 
ht to the Hospital from the 
would have supposed hit to 
der what is commonly called 
ling.” A frée incision was 
hterior part of the kheé,; so as 
ivably, afd will in all proba- 
served & degree of swelling; which has since 
gtadually increased. By the application of — ; 
blisters, the use of calomel, and avoiding | case oF IDIOPATHIC TRPAMMATION OF THE 
souree of irritation, the swelling has| syNoviat. MEMBRANE OF tHE 
J. Ps, etats 2% His left knee joint fe 
enerally und equally swollen. The 
¢ extended up the thigh, in the situa 
the upper batea. Ifthe finger be applied 
© any part of the joint, & sense of fuctaas 
jon is very perceptible: Hw expériented 
6 pain, parti¢alurly during motion, His 
eneral health is in the best condition, 
The complaint commenced four weeks 
go, after a viblent sprain (to ute his oWn 
tpression). An inflammation, attended 
rith smurt febrile symptoms, first ocwurred, 
‘bis has succeeded by the 
welling. Mr. Wardtop direeted the fre- 
juent application of leeches, aiid, on te 
ubsidence of the inflanimation, the employ- 
ance $ theswelling has attained nearly dou- | ment of blisters, with low wiet, rest, and 
ble the size. the use of ‘méfcurial purgatives. Under 
The treatment has been the repeated ap- | these remedies, the youke man hts reco- 
ication of blisters and the use of small he will soon leave she 
tal cu 
‘We shall, im @ subseqoent repoft, givé an 
inact of complaints which 
secretion of synotia fnto the bursa; this 
7 kn Gn with the cavity of| During the last week, there huve been 
the 
count, 


= 


= 
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‘own, 
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CASE OF EPILEPSY, INDUCED BY ONANISM. 


‘Iw the following case of epilepsy, Dr. El- 


e 


Hiotgon is of opinion that the disefise Was 
produced or excited by the 
of masturbation, to which 
fessed himself immoderately addicted. 


rnicious habit 
tient con- 


May 30, A. B., apale unhealthy-looking 


mae states, that he b 
eptic fits about eighteen months, and 
for the last twelve months the fits have been 
more frequent, and more severe. 


as been subject 


Te- 


ceived a severe blow onthe head about a 
since, and gays that the fits have been 


worse since that period. 


the last four years, gre 
ondnism, repeating it several times’ in the 


se of the day ; previous to the 
of the epileptic fits, and durin 
juance of his depraved habits, he was 


He has been, for 


addicted to 


with various disordered 


in the head—such as vertigo, 
in the face, 


ear, flushings 


ts in th 


fi € 00 
patient 


the consequences resultin 
nicious habit to which he had been so lon 


nm 


h, a 


mania, 
heresy call 


ral volumes, whic 


it_poetry. 


ng to the fashion of 


“ De omnibus rebus et 


or; 
i 


e in. this 
sh 


we 
3 


d think 80 too. 


Tom 


rse of the ay. 

pressed with 
the per- 


réqueat in their occurren 
much less severe. He rem 


STRAMONIUM IN CAS 


of Dr. 
and upper 

the | pint, to take five grains of 

d&c.;| times aday, and to have a. 
over the region of the heart, 


ENTERODY NIA. 


ce, and are 
the 
thaps, worthy of 
f nofice, that this is 
a ** poetic mania,” or, at least, a verse- 
i nia, for God knows it Were an 
He has written 
Dr, Eliictson has 
en home for inspection ; they treat on 
abies, and might be fairl ‘entitled, 
Mynbh 
uibusdam aliis,”” 
of ideality 
his ba- 


sensations 
ises in the 
e has 


accustomed, and warned to discontinue it, 
ote treatment employed has con- 
the exhibition of sulphate of zinc, 
tthe date of this report, July 14, 

he takes in the dose of twelve grains three 
mes a day, haying commenced in the dose 
one. which was gradually 

» The medicine has not produce 
ckness, ff disturbed the bowels, and has 
inly been of benefit ; the fits are much 


EFFICACY SNRAMONIUM IN) BNTERODYNIA. 


| 


eer, 
Dr. 


FS OF lient pain. im, the region of the heatt, 


remarked, 

only of derangementofthe stomach.” 
From an extensive trial with this medicine, 
since the year 1819, Dr. Elliotson is fully 
impressed With ite efficacy ; but he has re- 
marked, that although it relieves the stomach 
most effectually, yet, in many ¢ases, the 
bowels where they have also partaken of 
pain, have continued, unrelieyed, In such 
cases Dr, Elliotson usually gives the ex- 
tract of stramonium, with great adv ' 
This was strikingly seen in a case recently 
in the Hospital, and of which the notes no 
lie hefore us. The.patient, a middle 
man, had been affected with toms 
dyspepsia for several months; 
plained of violent pain at the pit of the 
stomach, especially after eating. by- 
drocyanic acid was prescribed jin 
one.minim. three times a day, and was 
gradually augmented to six minims, by the 
use of which, in a short time, the disorder 
of the stomach entirely ceased, but the men 


still, complained of pain uneasiness in 
the The latter affection was re- 
lieved in a striking manner, by taking « 
grein of the extract of stram three 
times a day, and he from the 
Hospital quite well, ......... 


CASES OF INFLAMMATION OF THE, -PBRIGAR~ 


Hospital, on Thursday the 26th 


as cases of pericarditis, 1t will be observed, 


from the following notes, that in each of the 
cased the prominent symptoms were 
tation of the heart, with violent eXs 
ing to the left shoulder and upper arm, 
the too being remittent. Acute’ in- 
flammation of the perivardium is eaid to be 
ati obscure disedsé, its symptoms very un- 
certain, and with difficulty being distinguish - 
ed from other infammations within the tho- 
rax. In these cases, however, we thitk the 
symptoms were clearly enough referrible to 
inflammation of the peri¢ardium. i 
however, speaks of a subncute pericarditis 
which is less rapid in its course, and its 
symptoms less obséuré thin the acute form, 
and it is probable the cases we are about 
to relate come under this denomination. 
Case 4.—William’s Ward —R..F., 
29, shes, been ill seven weeks. He has vio- 
strong Palpitations ; the pain is lancinatin 
extends to the left 
arm, Ordered to. be toa 


pellation, iy, es Dr, Eltiotson has. cor- 
| } 
fected 
severa 
The 
| 
| DIUMe 
| Among: ne pahents dmitted into the 
e 
bi 
wi 
acd 
- We have several times spoken 
Elliotson's successful employment 
- applies 
whieh, pomessing dist 


340 
30; The blood 


pulse fall. 
Pain entirely » and only 
Profuse ptyalism has been in- 


diced, for which he uses the gargle of the 


a B., wtat. 44, 
has been ill two months. He complains of 


pulse full. Ordered to be bled to twenty 
ounces, and to take five grains of calomel 
three times a day. 


July 3. Pain less; apply a blister = 
the region of the heart. system is un- 
pin sod As 

7 pitation ra in- 

Repeat om and take 
of tho wine of 
he bleeding ; the pain still 

14. t 
occurring at intervals, 

17. Venesection to sixteen ounces, the 

continuing full and much relief hav- 
derived from the lest blood- -letting. 

21. Quite free from pain ; the blood last 
drawn was not buffed or cupped. 

Case 3.—Mary’s Ward.— ——— 44 years 
of age, has po ‘affected six weeks with 

tation of the heart 

ch is sometimes acute on 
tion and extends to the left shoulder, but 
not ‘down the arm. Pulse full. Ordered 
to be' dled from the arm to twenty ounces, 
and a bdlister to be applied over the 
of the heart ; five grains of calomel to be | this 
taken three times a 


OMPYENATE CASE OF PRURIGO, CURED BY 
coLenicum. 

“The patient labouring under this tor- 
it having assumed that 

to which the epithet inveterata is ap- 
‘was aman upwards of seventy years 

of age. He was 

under the disease for a 
Dr. Elliotson presertbed a 
the wine of colchicum, to be taken three 
times a day, which the patient continued to 


COMPOUND FRACTURE OF THE LOWER JAW. 


take for, about. three weeks, at the, 


medicine 
disturbance of the bowels. ~ 


‘Ma. shoit time back, 
the following Clinical Remarks to tote. 
pam, 


Mr. Green.—There has been lately ad- 
mitted into the Hospital, under my care, a 
case of compound fracture of the lower jaw ; 
it is one Of as severe a kind as I ever saw, 
and it is consequently one in which the dif 
ficulty of reduction (at all times great) is 
much ed. You will have an oppor- 
tunity, by attending to the 
of seeing, in the progress of the Gentine 
how far we have made a proper adaptation. 
of means to the peculiar circumstances of 
the case. 

was ad- 


"had 


From 


eight years of ag 
mitted on the 24th ultime ; 
with the accident two days 
and it was said that it occurred 


spect to the second, 
so much driven in and im , that there 


region ture at the angle of the jaw ; Saad. 


this wound had been brought together by 


Sutures; the parts about. the jaw were, 
much swollen, and there was en offensive. 


discharge issuing from the wound ; there. 
was, however, but little constitutional ex-. 
e case from the appearances 
admitted, that the brain had suffered no.in- 
jay: a circumstance which we.shoald na- 
expect from a heavy body having 


pune over and done so much injury to the: 
| further remark, that the pa-. 
i he passed 


Be 


the indications in the present stage.. 
would have been a hopeless plan to attempt 


acute pain in the region of the heart 
great_palpitation, these symptoms 
| 
une 30. Blood buffed and cupped ; pain 
nation, the lower jaw was found tobe 
en in two places ; one fracture was at 
left angle, and the other about half on 
h to the right side of the symphysis. The 
elt, altnoug 
ture was very evident. There was a 
rated wound over the insulated portion 
“June' 30; Blood buffed ‘and cupped 
symptoms much relieved. 
July 3. Profuse ptyalism now present. 
Omit ‘the calomel, and use * ger of the 
chioraté of soda. The pain palpitation 
have entitely ceased. 
118 urine free 
| Now, having thus briefly given to you the 
| particulars of this case, let us inquire, in the 
| first place, what plan of treatment was pro- 
jSpposition by tight bandages, or by making 


& 


& 


COMPOUND, FRACTURE OF THE LOWER JAW. 54 
to | sufficient size and thickness is placed under 


difficult to keep the’pafts in ‘apposition. A 
this difficulty we should have had to con- 
tend with in the case before us, and if we 


made strong in order to over- 
it, have increased 
ing and inflammation, and have. made mat- 
ters worse. at 
The obvious indication then, as I con- 
ceived in this case, was to adopt a soothing 
plan of treatment, in order to allay the irri- 
tation which still existed ebout the parts, 
and to subdue the inflammation and swell- 
ing: And, in order to effect this, it was 
ee to keep the themselves, as 
well as the body generally, at rest; to kee 
the parts at rest, by exhibiting food whic 
did not require mastication, and to caution 


the patient against talking. At the same | Still 


time, to favour suppuration in the wound, I 

directed'a simple poultice to be applied ; I 

jought it right, as the patient was consti- 

, to open the bowels, and therefore 
ordered a dose of castor oil to be given. 


On the ‘27th, the report states that the| these 


’s skin hot, the d 
more por mag 
The castor oil was repeated. 


“vime for the application of a 
and for endeavouring to effect ap- 
fractured portions of bone, 


i experienced in reducing fractures 
jaw, and the causes of such 
there is a single fracture 


ng Place 
side of the symphysis, you will have the 


first p to prevent the temporalis, masse- 
ter, elevating the bone, 


it. Ordinarily we use, in. these cages, a 
bandage an ah tails (two at each end) 
called the capistrum, or bridle. It is, in 
fact, a split-cloth, and is made from a con- 
venient sized.strip, of. cloth, which, is, torn 
at each end, a portion of the middle being 
left entire ; it is usual, however, to make an 
aperture in the centre for the admission of 
the’ point of the chin; when this form of 
bandage is applied to ‘the lower jaw. The 
ior tails‘of the bandage are carried 
G the side‘of the head, and pinned ‘to 
night ;' the ‘anterior are carried 
back occiput, and are also fasteried to 
piece of pasteboard made wet, 


, whichanswers 
better. 


In the’case before us I did not a 
bandage, for I have already obse’ 
there was considerable thickening’ of the 
soft parts ; there was a deposit of adhesive 
matter as the {result of inflammation and 
consequent swelling of the, gums. Under 
circumstances it was not likély that 
we could bring the fractured portions’ of 
bone into apposition without ‘undue vio- 
lence, and therefore I preferred making the 
attempt gradually. The teeth were brought 
together, a compress was put under the jaw, 
and long strips of adhesive were ap- 
plied from under the chin, reaching to 


sive strips.). The castor. oil. 
and in the course of a day or two the 


poy pressure in an 
ira- you, ‘that, even in cases of simple fracture 
of the lowerjaw, where theré ‘is no swelling 
ny and’ no constitutional excitement, it is very 
=) | and adapted to the jaw, is usefal in keeping 
| the parts in ition. Another important 
| part of the sh of treatment, is fixing the 
| adjacent teeth together by means of waxed 
| silk, 
On the 29th he had slept comfortably ; 
the wound ‘was in a favourable state, the 
discharge‘ healthy, and the swelling much 
reduced, I-¢onsidered that now was a fa- 
vourable temple. This plan of treatment seemed to 
bandave, answer the purpose as far as I could 
pect, and indeed much improvement we 
aintaining them thus, union might | taken place, when the patient again became. 
%. Now as we have this case be-| restless, the parts were more inflamed and 
t leads me to mention cursorily, the | painful, (I should observe to you, that a 
poultice had been continued over the adhe- 

portion of bone is ele-| patient so weak that. J thought.it right to 
other part is depressed, | order him some beef tea. Awd 
backwards... Now, sup-| On the 4th inst. (the being ad- 

mitted, as you will .bear ind, on the 

24th ult.) all swelling had subsided, and I 
temporalis, masseter, and pterygoidei mus- | thought that more forcible, attempts were 
cles: aeting,'s0 ‘as. to elevate one portion of | now warranted in endeavouring to bring 
bone, whilst the mylo-hyoideus, the genio-| the parts in apposition ; this object, how- 
hyvidevs, the anterior belly, or, indeed, the | ever, was only imperfectly effected. Lmay 
whole ‘of the digastrieus, will act in depress- | remark to you, that the teeth were fastened 
other ‘portion of bone. The com- | together with silk in the first. instance, 
mon treatment of fractures of the lower jaw| but on the 6th, ‘silver wire was used. 
is conducted with a°view, and on the prin- {Since this time the patient has‘ gone on 
j well; ‘the'external wound is now entirely 
briagethe jaw down’; then; in orderto 


SLOUGHING OF THE PENIS. 
well'divided, in order to admit 
direct application of the 
June 21. ‘The slough has a 


HOSPITAL. 
al [rated at the upper part of the penis, 
‘ease OF by | te upper portion of the glans exposed an 
- hosts, SLOvGHING oF THE PENIS, AND uninjured ; but ‘the integuments to some 
extent behind ‘the glans have slou 
leaving an ulcerated surface. At the under 


 SUBSEQNENT PHAGEDENIC ULCERATION. 


the glans is destroyed, and also a portion of 

of «The ugbing ‘There is a ragged 
ia cases involve le, slough partially 

‘and in others the greater part of the penis, | the wader Pest of the Penis, 
nothing in its nature, but is 

simply the of excessive action. The 


;, inflammation the ans | 
in. the of he 


of the penis, which, under these cir- 
pumstapces, hecomes enormoysly swollen. 
Phimosis is the natural result of this ede- 


tinued yesterday, and the diluted nitric acid 
lotion substituted. The bowels freely acted 
upon by castor oil. a 


Mr. Ke thought proper to @ 


wing case, extensive gangrene, with 

‘ quent, destruction of the penis, was) night, 

but) 96, 97. ‘The surface of the sore covered 
ature ip this phagedenic 

tion of the slopgla, took on, 

_ Case-—Samariten Ward, No. 27, J. V., 


extended down the penis, over'a very 
siderable surface, since the last report. The 
whole surface of the sore’ is covered with 


j 
3 
2 
F 


| | part of the penis, the disease has committed 
sloughing of the, penis, which are seen | ore Pret swe ravages ; the lower half of 
| | | pentine and oil to be continued, 
orrb@a, with sores, ar excoriation Of ihe 23. te 
pulse sherp, very 
'y restless, pein in 
wound, and tenderness, on pressure, just 
above the pabes. The slough bas com, ; 
are Ro ulations to be perceived at 
guments; the patient gontinues bis daily | The turpentine and oil were 
avocations with his penis in a depending 
position, he partakes of bis ordinary stimuli, 
and parnens with this inflamed state of parts 
is subjected to a course of mercury by some 
until at more or 
tory of the very | directed’ two grains of calomel, one 
idable cases.of sloughing of the penis| 
have come under our In of opium, be takew'at bea time. 
a 
not unhealthy in appearance, was continues quick, and the sore does not héal. 
i on the @0th of June under the} 5. We find to day that ulceration has 
care of Mr. Key, He stated thet he had 
been affected with gonorrhea about a fort- 
night; that a few days after the commence- 
ment uf the disease, the penis became very | yellowish matter; there are no granulations 
red, swollen, and painful, at the same time | perceptible, here and there bloody points, 
he. was feverish. In the course of three | and the edges of the sore raised, with a sur- 
a dark spot made its appearance in the | rounding blush of inflammation ; the pulse 
a nen the penis, and gradually ex- | is quick, and of a character denoting’ much 
tended round it, When admitted, the lower | irritation. The oxymuriate lotion to be dis- 
third of the penis was in a complete state | continued. Pure nitric acid to beappliéd to 
of gangrene; a small opening had formed | the edges of the sore, and afterwards s 
P through the slough, at the lower part of the | lotion composed of four drops of nitri¢ acit 
is, admitting of the passage of urine.|and ten of muriatic acid,’ to an ounce’ of 
Tare had been profuse hemorrhage from means 
penis, at intervals, during the pre«|of lint; a meal poultice to be placed 
ceding day. over this. 
Ordered to apply ual parts of turpen-} 9. The soré looks clean, and is much 
lint to the penis. The dead portions to be} tions. He now takes two grains of the sal+ 


CHLORIDE OF LIME IN PHAGEDENA. 


and continued the use of leeches and fomen- 
tations, &ey, but at the expiration of two 
months, the nature of the aocident became 
so self-evident, that time, as the surgeon 

patient, instead of proving 


for 

fied the skill of the country aurgeons, Mr, 
Lawrence had prescribed for him fomenta- 
tions, aperient medicines, &c., when, from 
some cause, abdominal : came 
on, end notwithstanding the immediate 


ded of a disease altozether 
therewith, The os brachii of the left arm 


CHLORIDE OF LIME USRD IN PHAGEDENA 


GANGRENOSA- 
We have already gi 
account of the fri 
disease, by a detail of cases, at different 
times, in the pages of Tue Lancer. 


if 


les 
wish bre, i 
urine flows from uader part of 
petis, shout. midway’ from the glans, 
im a living memori hisi 
ibg progess went on wi interruption, | fortunate specimen of the salutary effects 
fai odd |ofsurgery. He had arrived.in town only a 
i few days presious to his death, and had 
put himself u: the care of Mr. Lawrence 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, 
Benefits of an Exumination before the Royal 
Gollage of Surgecos in Londen. | adoption of the most vigorous treatment, 
2 ‘ ‘On slitting up 
WNREDUCED DISLOCATION OF THE ELBOW- canal urethra ¢o ascertain the 
on whe | seat and nature of the strieture, there was 
edd _ discovered a pmall orifice immediately ante- 
opprobrium which. he had | was found to lead into the bladder ; a pas- 
temoyed from a gentleman whom he had| sage that had been formed by the unwar- 
two or three days previously, who | rantable use of bougies. 
was throwa forwards, resting op the coro- 
noid. process of the ulna; the head of the 
radius hed by 
ne external condyle of the humerus, 
of bony matter that bad he 
wp out, and which had so firmly and 
compactly upited the three bones forming +m = 
joint, that. when sewn scross,| ment in its treatment, We recently had 
scarcely a traceable line denoting | an opportunity of witnessing the good effects 
nation of chloride of lime in detaching the sloughs 
at of the new. The internal ¢on-| and correcting the bad actions of the sore 
been, broken off; it had become | after the use of the concentrated acid, . 
ligamentous substance, and the| A girl was edmitted under the care of 
lagment, as well ag the correspond-| Mr. Vineeat, with this disease in a yery 
the_bumerus, had. been sup- | farmidable state, The sore, situated at the 
bh ap jntergrticular cartilage and | extremity of the left labium, including the 
membrane. At the time of the| great part of the perinwum, was covered 
which happened years ego, the} with a dark-brown slough, 
from. whom the above specimen | fartid discharge. This was circumsori 
was living in the country; he was| with a dusky-looking halo of ene 
by @ country surgeon, who de-| with » pufiness of the cellular texture, 
him that. the gccident was nothing | attended with excessive pain, The concen- 
viglent contusion, and who xe-| trated a¢gid was applied to the diseased sur- 
ed him (when his patient was und ot 
to him the total loss of power} On the following day there was less con- 
that every bone was in its place, | stitutional disturbance, but the acid, aly 
d only endure for a while the | though it bed in # great measure arrested, 
d fully-assure him of the truth of} The, pleer deepened at its lnwer part, 
nept.. Unfortunately (the gentie- | but the wos less fetid; there 
HH appear, seems to have been | was.a second and a third application of the. 
br an unlucky star,) the patient's | acid, but the nore preserved its sloughy 
ons were quieted by the surgeon's oi it had no disposition to elear, and 
rance ; the bore on with hope, girl was feverish and free, 


The use of the chloride of lime 
presented a healt ulating sur- 
rl Cheer. 


sore she was anxious to leave the Hospital. 


_ Mr. Earle has had to combat with another 
case of tetanus. The horror inspired by the 
of so formidable an enemy i 

to attack it with e mighty force.— 

ine, ratshane, arsenic, and hydro- 

une all marshalled in the field 
bat 


nearly filling the popliteal space, and 
4 diffused appear- 
ance. When q respecting it by 


first were contradictory, informing 


ed in or any motion ; and 
seals she told some, that at first it was no 
larger than a hazel put; others, that it was 


awélnut, and 


long the liedling of the |j 
the 


story 
she seems resolutely fixed, from ; 

t e was as big as 
in The tumour at 
the present time has a sort of elastic feel, 
more so at its central point, approaching to 
an obscure sense of fluctuation. The inte- 
guments investing it are of their natural 
colour. It is exémpt from pain. — 


i , the savant 
scarcely 
a tible increase.of bulk, the idea was 
abandoned. It was now rather 


artery in the groin 
feeble in its beat. About a week after the 
date of this, the tumour became the seat of 


those of fungus ‘hematodes. 

has evidently suffered Of late.’ H the 
other day some extremely culpable observa- 
i made by 

two of the’ as ‘to the termi- 
nation of she the 


;| elude an examination after 


CASE OF FUNGUS HEMATODES. 
Viacont ts | conduct, she became fitm and inflex- 
trial of the chloride of lime ; the day after| 
sore, its character, the L's 
was less irritable incént | 
now ordered tiie partll 
and the saline medicine internally. Under | 
this treatment the character of the sore de- 
gene 
wast 
yo ose Who Dave seen it incime 
opinion, that it is a diffuse aneurism ; 
but there seems to be that sort of scepti- 
cism mixed up along with it, as to preclude 
the idea of an operation, at all events for the 
However, a month been 
: : a tumour of the medullary kind, but the 
lent attack they made no impression upon | giri’s good general state ‘of health threw 
the nervous ¢ystem. Finally, and in despair, | considerable doubt on this’conclusion. We 
we were informed that Mr. Earle sought | should have observed, that Eo of 
the aid of carbonic acid gas, but before he/the anterior and posterior tibial arteries 
had time to direct the mighty powers of its 
action, the enemy was in quiet possession 
of the citadel, oat 
during this terrible affray; we could have : 
withed to have detailed the movements of| and disturbed. phe — se | 
the different generals, and their manner of| of one third tinct. opii, two thirds olive oil, ‘ 
FUNGUS HAMATODES. soap and opium pill’ at night,’ and 
- M.S., wtat. 20, discovered about three | the use of this treatment; she became easier, 
and the medicines: were discontinued. The 
of the size of a walnut on the inner side of} central promirence of ‘the tumour was ma- 
the lower third of the right thigh. It was|nifest, and « sense of fluctuation became 
unattended with pain, and daily more evident. That part of ‘the tu- 
easiness for sone time after-|mour contained in ‘the “ péplitesl “space 
wards. When admitted into the Hospital, | seemed'to enlarge.’ After awhile, severe 
whith was about thrée months after her|lancinating pains® again “attacked it.’ The 
greatly|sense of fluctuation betame ‘tess distinct. 
extended itself in every direction, bulging | The tamefdction had a spongy: elastic ‘feel, 
out Considerably across the front of the/and its chardctérs’ were ‘pretty’ obvi 
médical men, her statements at 
= ander the idea that she shou 
the tumour had a throbbing senéation death. 
4 others, that its discovery was’ accidental, | . 
and that from the first it had been unattend-| 
i jualin size a walnut. mi such con- 
tradictory statements, obscurity Was thrown 
over the nature of the disease. On being . 
reproached for such equivocal unsatisfac-| — 


